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POETRY: 


A DREAM —8Y JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


ning—night came down 
Left by the glorious sunset, gradual Peenlight au 
From cloud and sky ; and the enh 
Like a wpoad veil of silver: 
In all their visible purity, 
Like eyes of mercy, glancing r 
Of uncreated glory. 


i d gone forth. 
is the prt of manhood, and the might 


ackled spirit,even as one 

with the stormy things 
Of perilous existence, and to ee oa 
The image of the high and living a 
Amid the changing circumstance of earth, 

iful—was standing 
Seater per features, and her broad, white brow 
Unveiled to the soft moonlight. She had = 
The being, whoin she loved, in the strong fait 
Of bis fidelity, Oh! how the heart— — hee 
The young and innocent heart—will yieldi 
To an undoubting confidence ; and dream, 
Till dreaming seems reality, that all 
Jt looks upon in fondness, hath its own 
Enduring principle of sacred truth 
And meek devotedness! 


The — hour, 
full of inspiration ; and she rat 

boontiful pa to heaven—and spoke of bowers 

Holy and blissful, in the far, bright worlds 

That glittered on her view. Her lover drank 

The music of her voice, until he caught 

A portion of her loftiness of soul, 

And eloquence of feeling ; and his vew 

Of everlasting confidence and love, 

In all the seeming energy of truth 

Was given—and believed. 


—Again I saw 

The beings of my dream. That proud one stood 
Amid a powerful and determined throng 

Of steru and war-tried veterans. He had gone 
Out o’er the earth a chainless conqueror ;— 
Ambition was his idol—to nought else 

Had bis proud spirit bowed, and he had given 
The quiet of his bosom for the breath 

Of adulation ; and the hue of love, 

Which his young spirit took, had faded in 

‘The sunshine of applanse. The delicate ties. 
Which bound him to the sacred things of home, 
And truth, and friendship, in the storm of war 
Hod one by one been broken—and he came 
Forth with his legions to his childish haunts 

A changed and fearful being. As his plume 
Bowed to the breeze, and crest and mail gave back 
Their double flood of sunlight, aged men 


Of thoughtless adoration. For the young 
Undiseiplined spirit boundeth at the call 

Of war's shrill music, and rejoiceth in 

The splendour of its pageantry. The bright 
And beautiful unveiled their brows, to grace 
The coming of the conqueror, with the smile 
Of welcome and of joy.—’Tis ever thus 

With woman—lorely woman! Oh! that ere 
She gave her admiration to the man 

Of victory and power, she might but read 

The desolate sternuess of his altered heart, 
Seared by its Jong companionship with guilt, 
And made familiar with th’ uuholy thin 

Of war and conquest, where no gentle ties— 
No lingering sympathy—ao early love— 

No trace of those emotions, which are dear 
To the fond heart of woman—have survived 
Ambition’s inaddening impulse, 


—There was one, 

Who smiled not with the joyous. As the form, © 

On Which all eves were restiug, passed—she threw 
The dark locks from her brow. and timidly 

Upraised her eye to his. He turned—one pang 

Of memory seemed to shoot across his brain— 

His proud lip quivered, and his hau hty eye 

Quailed from the glance of her’s.—A moment more, 
And he was passing proudly on again, 
As if no vision of his early love 

Had met his careless gaze. 


—Yet once agai 
gazed upon that being, ‘The bland tone 
Of flattery and te music of applause 
ore heard no mere; but the shrill trumpet's call— 
be tramp of chxrging multitudes—the groan 
Ring he clash of steel 
TC trow around him. He had nged 
2 the ted rift of battle, where the fue, & 
yy Wh desperate, rallied for the last array 
M hopeless valor. Oh! "twas sad to see 
at sacrifice of life—that yielding up 
To ear'h,and all its clinging ties, 
ore mad dream of fame. The thin, grey haire 
hen tke age—youth’s free and golden lovks 
— in blood. Yet on, in tireless power, 
hans suits passed ; and valor’s living tide 
Back f, rom betore him, as the ocean heaves 
the earthquake’s coming. On—right on, 
Seve Course, “til all were left behind, 
lis nan’, Whose slender form could searce uphold 
Weight ofarmour, and whose small, white hand 
"med all unfit to curb the untamed steed, 


Cand in rest. Yet that young page 
ster, wit 

The peril of a zeal that mocked 


—E 
ah Conqueror, thou hast reached the utmost goal 
The Wad pilgrimage !—Like lightning close 
ite around thee, and their Spears flash up 

Cel thee and thy banners. 


xult thee, now— 


Shook their grey heads, and check’d their children’s voice 
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—Fierce he threw 
One glance behind, and cursed the craven bands 
That lingered from the fray, and left him there 
To wrestle with a host. ‘Then stern resolve, 

he offspring of a spirit unsubdued, 

Plashed in his passionate eye—' We are betrayed!’ 
He spoke no more—crest after crest went down, 
Beneath the flashing of his vengeful steel. 


*  * ‘Stoops the high plume 
That waved but now so haught!ly—the 

So terrible in fight, hath lost its hold 

On the stained sabre, and the gallant steed 
Acknowledges no rein. Unhappy man! 
Commend thy soul to God—thy foeman’s spear 
{t levelled for thy breast. ; 


—Whose form is flung 
Before him, as a shield?) Whose bosom streams 
With the warm current of departing life? 
Devoted page! what mighty love was thine 

To prompt this sacrifice ! 


—The tardy ‘trains 
Poured round the scene of combat, and the foe 
Scattered before them, like the autumn leayes 
Swept by unfettered winds. They raised the chief— 
His hold on life was feeble, and*he gazed ' 
Wildly around him, Waste no time on me, 
He murmured faintly, ‘but unelasp the helm 
Of yon devoted youth, for he hath been: 
Faithful unto the last, and yet may live 

To mourn my fall.’ In eager haste the helm 
Was lifted, but the mild, pale features wore 
The visible calm of death. A few soft curls, 
Pressed by the helmet, round the quiet brow 
Lay asin eer. The dying chief 

Bent on the form his dim and failing glance, 
And started with wild horror, Life's last tide 
Gushed trom his heart, as fearfully be strove 
Tospeak a name, which died upon the lips 
That fixed forever 

—He had gazed upon 
The object of his early love—the shrine 

At which his young idolatry was given— 


-| And she had died for him. 
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From the Iady’s Book. 
PRIZE TALE. 

MR3. WASHINGTON POTTS. 
bay BY MISS LESLIE. 

Bromley Cheston, an officer the United 

bad just from 
the Mediterranean. His ship came into New York; 
and after he had spent a week with a sister that was 
married in Buston, he could not resist his inelination 
to pay a visit to his maternal sunt, who had resided 
sinee her widowhood at one of the small towns on the 
banks of the Delaware. 

The husband of Mrs. Marsden bad not lived long 
enough to make his fortane, and it was his last iu- 
junction that she should retire with her daughter to 
the country, or at least to a country town. He fear- 
ed that if she remained in Philadelphia she would 
have too many temptations to exercise her taste for 
unnecessary expense: and that, in consequence, the 
very moderate income, whieh was all he was able to 
leave her, would soou be found insufficient to supply 
her with comforts. 

We will not venture to say that duty to his aunt 
Marsden was the young lieutenant’s only incentive to 
this visit: as she had a beautiful daughter about 
cighteen, for whom, since her earliedt childhood, 
Bromley Cheston had felt something a little more 
vivid than the usual degree of regard that boys think 
sufficient for their cousins. His family had formerly 
lived in Philadelphia, and until he went into the 
uavy Bromley and Albina were in habits of daily in- 
tercourse. Afterwards, on retarning from sea, he 
always as soon as he set his foot on American ground 
began to devise means of seeing his pretty cousin, 
however short the time and however great the dis- 
tance. And it was in meditation ov Alvina’s beauty 
aud sprightliness that he hail often ‘* while suiling on 
the miduight deep,” beguiled the long hours of the 
watch, and thus rendered more tolerable that dreartest 

art of a seaman’s duty. , 
‘ Un arriving at the village, Lieutenant Cheston im- 
mediately established his quarters at the hotel, fear- 
ing that to become an inmate of his aunt s house 
might cause her some inconvenience. Vhough he had 
performed the whole journey In a steamboat, he 


| could not refrain from changing his waistcoat, brush 


ing his coat sleeves, brushing his hat, brushing his 
hair, and altermg the tie of his cravat. 1 hough he 
had ‘never told his love,” it cannot be said that con- 
cealment had ‘preyed on his damask cheek;” the 
only change in that damask having been effected by 
the sun and wind of the ocean. . 
Mrs. Marsden lived in a small modest-looking 
white house, with a green door and green venetian 
shutters. Inearly summer the porch Was canopicd 
and perfumed with honeysuckle, and the windows 
with roses. In front was a flower garden, redolent 
of sweetness and beanty; behind was 4 well-stored 
potager, and a flourishing little orchard. The w a 
dows were amply shaded by the light and gracetu 


foliage of some beautiful) Jocust-trees. 


returned tiiree yours’ 
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_ “* Whata lovely spot,” exclaimed Cheston—and 
—simple pleasures—intellectual enjoyments—and 
various other delightful ideas chased each other ra- 
pidly through his 
When he knocked at the door, it was opened by a 
black girl named Drusa, who had been brought up in 
the family, and whose delight on seeing him wus so 
great that she cquid searcely find it in her heart to 
tell him that ** the ladies were both out, or at least 
partly out.” Cheston, however, more than suspect- 
ed that they were wholly at home, fur he saw his aunt 
ay > ted the bannisters, and had a glimpse of bis 
cousin fitting into the back parlors; and besides, the 
whole domicile was evidently in some great eommo- 
tron, stroagly resembling that horror of all men, a 
house-cleaning. ‘Ihe carpets had been removed, and 
the hall was filled with the parlour chairs; half of 
them being turned bottom upwards on the others, 
with looking glasses and pictures leaning against 


j them; and be koew that, on such occasions, the 


ladies of a family in middle life are never among 
the missing. 

**Go and give Lieutenant Chestdn’s compliments 
to your ladies,” said he, ‘and ict them know that he 
is waiting to see them.” 

Mrs. Marsden now ran down stairs in a wrapper 
and morning cap, and gave her nephew a very cordial 
recepuion, ‘Our house is just now in such confu- 
sion,” said she, ‘‘that I have no place to invite you 
to sit down in except the back porch.”—And there 
they accordingly took their seats. 

‘Do not suppose,” continued Mrs. Marsden, ‘that 
we are cleaning house: but we are going to have a 
party to-aight, and therefore you are most fortunate 
in your arrival, for L think L can promise you a very 
pleasant evening. We have sent invitations to all 
the most genteel families within seven miles, and | 
can assure you there wasa great deal of trouble in get- 
ting the notes conveyed. We have alsoasked a num- 
ber of strangers from the city, who Wappen to be 
boarding ip the village; we called on them for that 
purpose. If all that are invited were to come, we 
should have a complete squeeze; but unluckily we 
‘ave received an unusual number of regrets, and some 

ve ag yet returned no answers at all. However, 

ore suve of Mrs. Washington Potts.” 
said Cheston, **you are having your par- 
lours papered.”—**Yes,” replied Mrs. Marsden, 
**we could not possibly have a party with that old- 
fashioned paper oa the walls, and we sent to the city 
a week ago tor a man to come and bring with him 
some of the newest patterns, but he never made his 
appearance till Jast night after we had entirely given 
hid up, and after we had had the rooms put in com- 
plete order in other respects. But he says, as the 
parlours are very small, he can easily put on the new 
paper betore evening, so we thought it better to take 
up the carpets, and take down the curtains, and undo 
all that we did yesterday, rather than the walls should 
look old-fashioned. 1 did interid having them paint- 
ed, which would of course be much better, only that 
there was no time to get that done betore the party, 
so we must deter the painting now for three or four 
years till this new paper has grown old.” 

“But where is Albina?” asked Cheston. 

“The truth is,” answered Mrs, Marsden, “she is 
very busy makiug cakes; as in this place we can buy 
noue that are fittor a party. Luckily Albina is very 
clever at all such things, having been a pupil of Mrs. 
Goodfellow. Bat there is certainly a great deal of 
trouble in getting up a the country.” 

Just then the black gurl, Drusa, made her appear- 
ance, and said to Mrs. Marsden, ‘*l’ve been for that 
there bean you call wanilla, and Mr. Brown says he 
never heard of such a thing.” 

**A man that keeps so large.a store has no right to 
be so ignorant,” remarked Mrs, Marsden.—‘*Then, 
Drusa, we must flavour the ive-eream with lemon.” 

*“[here a’n’t no more lemons to be had,” said the 
girl, ‘aud we've just barely enough for the lemon- 
ade.” 

«Then some of the lemons must be taken for the 
ice-cream,” replied Mrs, Marsden, ‘tand we must 
make out the lemonade with cream of tartar.” 

forgot to you,” said Druga, **that Mrs. Jones 
says she can’t spare uO more cream, Upon NO ac- 

unt.” 

ar vexatious!” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden, “I 
wish we had two cows of our own—one is not suffi- 
cient when weare about giving a party. Drusa, we 
must make out the ice-cream by thickening some 
milk with eggs.” 

“Eggs are scarce,” replied the girl, “Miss Al- 
binar uses up so many for the cakes.” : 

‘She must spare some eggs from the cakes,” said 
Mrs. Marsden, ** and make out the cakes by adding 
a little pearl-ash, Go direetly and tell her so.” 

Cheston, though by no means au fait to the myste- 
ries of contectionary, could not help smiling at all 
this making out—‘*Really,” said his aunt, ‘these 
things are very annoying. And as this party is given 
to Mrs. Washington Potts, it is extremely desirable 
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that nothing should fail. There is no such thing now 
as having company, unless we can receive and enter- 
tain them ina certain style.” . 

“I perfeetly remember,” said Cheston, “the last 
party at which [ was present in your house. I was 
then a midshipman, and it was just before I sailed 
on my first ernize in the Pacific. I spent a delight- 
ful evening. ” : 

“Yes, Lreeollect that night,”’ replied Mrs. Mars- 
den. ‘In those days it was not necessary for us to 
support a certain style, and parties were then very 
simple things, except among people of the first rau‘. 
It was thought sufficient to have two or three baskets 
of substantial cakes at tea, some almonds, raisins, 
apples, and oranges handed round afterwards, with 
wine and cordial, and then a large-sized pound-cake 
at the Jast. The company assembled at seven o’clock 
and generally walked; for the ladies’ dresses were 
only plain white muslin. We invited but as many 
as could be accommodated with seats. The youn 
people played at forfeits, and sung English an 
Scoich songs, and at the close of the evening danced 
to the piano. How Mrs. Washington Potts would 
be shocked if she was to find f at one.of those 
obsolete parties!” 

“The ealf-jelly won’t be clear,” said the black 
girl, again making -her appearance. ‘* Aunt Katy 
has strained it five times over through the flannel- 


_ ** Go then and tell her to strain it five-and-twenty 
times,” said irs. Marsden, angrily—** It must and 
shall be clear. Nothing is more vulgar than cloudy 
jelly; Mrs. Washington Potts will not touch it un- 
less it is transparent as amber.” 

‘* What Nong tong paw again,” said Cheston.— 
** Now do tell me who is: Mrs. Washington Potts?” 

**Is it possible you have not heard of her!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Marsden. 

**Indeed I-have not,” replied Cheston. You 
forget that for several years 1 have been cruising on 
classic ground, and | can assare you that the name 
of Washington Potts has not yet reached the shores 
of the Mediterranean.” 

‘“*She is wife to a gentleman that has made a 
fortune in New Orleans,” pursued Mrs. Marsden.— 
They came last winter to live in Philadelphia, having 
first visited London and Paris. Daring the warm 
weather they took lodgings in this village, and we 
have become quite intimute. So we have concluded 
to give them a party, previous to their return to Phi- 
ladelphia, which isto take place immediately. She 
isa charming woman, though she eertainly makes 
strange mistakes intalking. You have no idea how 
sociable she is, at least sinee she returned our call; 
which, to be sure, was not till the end of a week; and 
Albina and I had sat up in full dress to receive her 

for no less than five days: that is, from twelve o’clock 
till three. At last she came, and it would have 
surprised you to see how affably she behaved to as.” 

** Not at all,” said Cheston, ** 1 should not have 
expected that she would have treated you radely.” 

“She really,” continued Mrs. Marsden, 


hands at parting. And as she went out through the 
garden, she stopped to admire Albina’s moss-roses: 
so we could do wo less than give her ali that were 
blown. From that day she has always sent to us 
when she wants flowers,” 

** No doubt of it,” said Cheston,. 

“You cannot imagine,” pursued Mrs, Marsden, 
**on what a familiar footing we are. She has a high 
opivion of Albina’s taste, and often gets her to make 
up =. 5 and do other little things for ber. When 
any of her children are sick, she never sends any 
where else for currant jelly or preserves. Albina 
makes gingerbread for them every Saturday. During 
the holidays she frequently sent her three boys to 
spend the day with us, There is the very place in 
the railing where Randolph broke out a stick to whip 
Jefferson with, because Jefferson had thrown in bis 
face a hot baked apple which the mischievous little 

ue had stolen out of old Katy’s oven.”. 
u the meantime, Albina had taken off the brown 


kitehen, and telling the cook to watch caretully the 
slumb cake that was baking, she hastened to herroom 
by a back staircase, andl proceeded to take the pins 
out of her hair; for where is the young lady that on 
any emergency whatever, would appear before a 
young gentleman with her hair pinned up. Though, 
Just now, the opening out of her curls was a conside- 
rable inconvemence (9 Albina, as she had bestowed 
much time and paivs on putting them upfor the 
evening. 
Finally she came: down “in prime array,” and 
Cheston who had left her a school girl, found her 


ever. Sull he could not forbear reproving her for 
treating him so mach as a stranger, and not coming 
to him at once in her morning dress. 

“Mrs. Washington Potts,” said Albina, “is of 
opinion that a young lady should never be seen in 
dishabille by a gentleman.” 


quite intimate before her visit was over, and bak oer ‘ 


holland bib apron which she bad worn all day in the » 


now grown to womanhood and more beautiful than - 


A 


| 
| 
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Cheston ound it very difficult to hear the 
name of Mr. with patience.—**Albina,” 
thought he, ‘is bewitched as well as her mother. 

He spoke of his eruize in the Mediterranean, 
Albina told him that she had seen a beautiful view 

of the Bay of Naples in a souvenir belonging to Mrs. 

ington Potts. 
eT ms brought with me some sketches of Medi- 
terranean scenery,” pursued Cheston. “You know 
ldrew a ite. ra myself great pleasure in 

wing and explaining them to you. 
do them this afternoon,” exclaimed Al. 
bina. ‘They will be the very things for the ceutre 
table. I dare say the Montagues will recognize 
some of the places they have seen in Italy, for they 
have travelled all over the south of Europe.” 

**And who are the Montagues?” enquired Ches- 
ton. 

“ are a very elegant Eaglish family,” an- 
swered Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘cousins in some way to se- 
veral noblemen. ” 

**Perhaps so,” said Cheston. 

‘‘Albina met with them at the lodgings of Mrs. 
Washington Potts,” pursued Mrs. Marsden— 
“where they have been staying a week for the benefit 
of country air; and so she inclosed her card, and sent 
them invitations to her party. They have as yet re- 
turned noanswer; but that is no proof they will not 
come, for perhaps it may be the newest fashion in 
England not to answer notes.” : 

“You know the English are a very peculiar peo- 

remarked Albina. 

‘‘Aod what other Lions have you provided?” said 
Cheston. 

“Oh! no others except a poet,” replied Albina,.— 
‘Have you never heard of Bewley Garvin Gandy.” 

‘‘Never!” answered Cheston—‘‘Is that all one 
man?” 

“Nonsense,” replied Albina; “you know that 
poets generally have three names. B. G. G. was for- 
merly Mr. Gandy’s signature, when he wrote only 
for the newspapers, but now since he has come out 
in the magazines and annuals, and published his 

t poem of the World of Sorrow, he gives his 
name at fall length. He has tried law, physic, and 
divinity, and has resigned all for the Muses» He is 
agreat favourite with Mrs Washington Potts.” 

**And now, Albina,” said Cheston, ‘tas I know you 
ean have but little leisure to-day, I will only detain 
you while you indulge me with ‘Auld lang syne’—1 
see the piano has been moved out into the porch.” 
Yes,” said Mrs. Marsden, ‘ton account of the 
parlour papering.” 

“Oh! Bromley Cheston,” exclaimed Albina, ‘‘do 
not ask me to play any of those antidiluvian Scotch 
songs. Mrs, Washington Potts cannot tolerate any 
thing but Italian.” 

Chesson who had no taste for Italian, immediately 
took his hat, and apologizing for the length of his 
stay, was going away with the thought that Albina 
had much deteriorated in growing up. 

**We shall see you this evening without the cere- 
mony of a further invitation,” said Albina. 

“Of course,” replied Cheston, 

**] quite long to introduce you to Mrs. Washing- 
ton Potts,” said Mrs. Marsden. 

“What simpletons these women are,” thought 
Cheston, as he hastily turned to depart. 

“The big plumb cake’s burnt toa coal,” said | 
Drusa, putting her head out of the kitchen door, 

Both the ladies were off in an instant to the scene 
of disaster. And Cheston returned to his hotel 
thinking of Mrs. Potts, (whom he had made up his 
mind to dislike) of the old adage that ‘evil com- 
munication corrupts good manners,” and of the al- 
most irresistible contagion of folly and vanity. ‘I 
am disappointed in Albina,” said he, ‘* in future | 
will regard her only as my mother’s niece, and more 
than a cousin she shall never be to me.” 


Albina having assisted Mrs. Marsden in lamenting 
over the burnt cake, took off her silk frock, again 
pinned up her hair, and joined assiduously in pre- 
paring another plumb-eake to replace the first one. 
- A fatality seemed to attend nearly all the confections, 
as is often the case when particular importance is at- 
trched to their success. ‘The jelly obstinately re- 
fused to clarify, and the blanc-mange was equally un- 
willing to congeal. The macearoons having run in 
baking, had neither shape nor feature, the kisses de- 
eined rising, and the sponge-cake contradicted its 
name. Some of the things succeeded, but most were 
complete failures; probably because (as Katy insist- 
ed) there was a spell upon them. In a city these dis- 
asters could easily have been remedied (even at the 


eleventh hour,) by sending to a econfectioner’s shop, | 


but in the country there is noalternative. Some of 
these mischances might perhapshave been attributed 
to the volunteered assistance of a mantua-maker that 
had been sent for from the city to make new dresses 
for the occasion, and who on this busy day, being 
** one of the best creatures in the world,” had de- 
elared her willingness to turn her hand to any thing. 
It was late in the afternoon before the papering 
was over, and then great indeed was the bustle in 
clearing away the litter, cleaning the floors, putting 
down the carpets, and replacing the furniture, Lo 
the midst of the confusion, and while the ladies were 
earnestly engaged in fixing the ornaments, Drusa 
came into say that Dixon, the waiter that had been 
hired for the evening, had just arrived, and falling to 
work immediately he bad poured all the blane-mange 
down the sink, mistaking it for bonny-clabber.* This 
intelligence was almost too much to bear, and Mrs. 
Marsden could scarcely speak for vexation. 
“Drusa,”’ said Albina, ‘you are a raven that has 
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but croak of disaster. Away 
what will happen.” 


done nothing all day 
and show your face no more, let wh 

Drusa departed, but io a few minutes she 
put in her head at the parlour door and said, **Ma’am | Pp 


may | jist k one time more.” 

now,” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden, 

‘* Oh! there’s nothing else spiled or flung down 
the sink, jist now,” said Drusa, ‘* but something’s at 
hand a great deal worse than all. Missus’s old 
Aunt Quimby has jist landed from the boat, and is 
coming up the road with baggage enough to last all 
summer. 

+Aunt Quimby!” exclaimed Albina, “this indeed 
caps the climax!” ; 

‘* Was there ever any thing more provoking?” said 
Mrs. Marsden. ** When I lived in town she annoy- 
ed me sufficiently by coming every week to spend a 
day with me, and now she does not spend days but 
weeks. 1 would go to Alabama to get rid of her.” 

‘* And then,” said Albina, “* she would come and 
spend months with us. However, to do her justice, 
she is a very respectable woman.” 

‘* All bores are respectable people,” replied Mrs. 
Marsden; ‘if they were otherwise, it would not be 
in their power to bore us, for we could cut them and 
cast them off at once. How very unlucky! What 
will Mrs. Washington Potts think of her—and the 
Montagues too, if they shouldcome? Still we must 
not affront her, as you know she is rich.” 

** What can her riches signify to us?” said Albina, 
** she has a married daughter.” 

* True,” replied Mrs. Marsden; ‘‘ but you know 
riches should always command a certain degree of 
respect, and there are such things as legacies.” 

** After all, according to the common saying, ‘tis 
an ill wind that blows no good,’ the parlours having 
been freshly papered, we can easily persuade aunt 
Quimby that they are too damp for her to sit in, 
and so we can make her stay up stairs all the even- 
i 

At this moment the old lady’s voice was heard at 
the door, discharging the porter, who had brought 
her baggage on his wheelbarrow; and the next minute 
she was in the front parlour, Mrs. Marsden and 
Albina were properly astonished, and properly de- 
lighted at seeing her; but each, after a pause of re- 
collection, suddenly seized the old lady by the arms 
and conveyed her into the entry, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 
Aunt Quimby! Aunt Quimby! this is no place for 

ou. 

** What’s the meaning of all this?” cried Mrs. 
Quimby, ‘‘ why won’t you-let me stay in the par- 
jour?” 

**You’ll get your death,” answered Mrs. Mars- 
den, *‘ you’ll get the rheumatism. Both parlours 
have been newly papered to-day, and the walls are 
quite wet.” 

“ That’s a bad thing,” said Mrs. Quimby—‘‘a 
very bad thing—I wish you had put off your paper- 
ing till next spring. Who'd have thought of your 
doing it this day ot all days/”’ 

* Oh! Aunt Quimby,” said Albina, * why did 
you not let us know that you were coming?” 

** Why, [ wanted to give you an agreeable sur- 
prise,” replied the old lady. **But tell me why the 
rooms are so decked out, with flowers hanging about 
the looking-glasses and lamps, and why the candles 
~ drvened with cut paper, or something that looks 
ike it.” 

** We are going to have a party to-night,” said 
Albina. 

‘** A party—I’m glad of it, Then I’m just come 
in the nick of time.” 

** | thought you had long since given up parties,” 
said Mrs. Marsden, pale. 

“ No, indeed—why should |? I always go when 
[ am asked—to be sure, I can’t make much figure at 
parties now, being in my seventy-fifth year. But 
Mrs. Howkesand Mrs. Himes, and several others of 
my old triends, always invite me to their daughters’ 
varties, along with Mary; and | lke to sit there and 
ook about me, and see people’s uew ways. Mary 
had a party herself last winter, and it went off very 
well, only that both the children came out that night 
with the measles: and one of the lamps leaked, and 
the oil rau all over the sideboard, and streamed duwn 
on the carpet; and, it being the first time we ever had 
ice-cream in the house, Peter, the stupid black boy, 
not only brought saucers to eat it in, but cups and 
saucers both.” 


The old lady was now burried up stairs, and she 
showed much dissatisfaction on being told that as 
the damp parlours would certainly give her her death, 
there was no alternative but for ber to remam all the 
evening in the chamber allotted to her. ‘his cham- 
ber (the best furnished in the house) was also to be 
** the ladies’ room,” aud Albina somewhat consoled 
Mrs. Quimby by telling her that as the ladies would 
come up there to take off their hoods and arrange 
their hair, she would have an opportunity of “seeing 
them all before they went down stairs.” And Mrs. 
Marsden promised to give ordefs that a portion of 
all the refreshments should be carried up to her, 
and that Miss Matson, the mantua-imaler, should 
sit up with her a great part of the evening. —~ 

It was now ume for Albina and ber mother to 
commence dressing; but Mrs. Marsden went down 
with last words” to the servauts, 
an ina to make som i 
e change in the arrangement 

She was in a loose gown; her curls were pinned 
up, and to keep them close and safe she had tied over 
her head an old gauze handkerchief. While bend- 
ing over the centre-table, and marking with rose- 


leaves some of the most beautiful of Mrs, Hemans’ 


and openin 
pletes, was suddenly heard at the 


door, which proved to be the baker with the second 
lumb-cake, it having been consigned to Ais oven.— 


on the silver waiter, she determined to divide it her- 
self into slices, being afraid to trast that business to 
any one else, lest it should be awkwardly cut or bro- 
ken to pieces, it being quite warm. 

The eet went out, leaving the front door open, 
and Albina intent on her task of cutting the cake, did 
not look up till she heard the sound ot footsteps in 
the parlour, and then what was her dismay on per- 
ceiving Mr. and Mrs. Montague and their daugh- 
ter. 

Albina’s first impulse was to run away, but she 
saw that it was now too late; and pale with confu- 
sion and vexation she tried to summon sufficient self- 
command to enable her to pass off this contre-tems 
with something like address. 

It was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely down, 
and of all the persons invited to the party, it was na- 
tural to suppose that the English family would have 
come the latest. ‘ 

Mr. Montague was a lon ied short-legged 
man, with round grey eyes, that looked as if they 
had been put on the outside of his face, the seckets 
having no apparent concavity; a sort of eye that is 
rarely seeu inan American. He had a long nose and 
a large heavy mouth with projecting ander teeth, 
and altogether an unusual quantity of face; which 
face was bordered round with whiskers, that began 
at his eyes wnd met under his chin, and resembled in 
texture the eoarse wiry fur of a black bear. He kept 
his hat under bis arm, and his whole dress seemed 
as if modelled from ove of the caricature prints of a 
London dandy. 

Mrs. Montague, evidently some years older than 
her husband, was a gigantic woman, with features that 
looked as if seen through a magnifying glass, She 
had heavy piles of yellowish curls, and a crimson 
velvet tocque. Her daughter was a tall hard-faced 
girl of seventeen, meant for a child by her parents, 
but not meaning herselfas such. She was drest in 
a white muslin frock and trowsers, and had a mass of 
black hair curling on her neck and shoulders. 

‘They all fixed their large eyes directly upon her, 
and it was no wonder that Albina quailed beneath 
their glance or rather their stare, particularly when 
Mrs. Montague surveyed her through her eye glass, 
Mr. Montague spoke first. ‘* Your note did not 
specify the hour—Miss—Miss Martin,” said he, 
*‘and as you Americans are early people, we thought 
we were only complying with the simplicity of re- 
publican manners by coming before dark. e sup- 
pose that in general you adhere to the primitive max- 
im of ‘ early to bed and early to rise.’ | forget the 
ne of the rhyme, bat you know it undoubted- 
r Albina at that moment wished for the presencewf 
Bromley Cheston. She saw from the significant 
looks that passed between the Montagues, that the 
unseasonable earliness of this visit did not arise from 
their ignorance of the customs of American society, 
but from premeditated impertinence. And she re- 
gretted still more*having imvited them, then Mr. 
Montague with impadent familiarity walked up to 
the cake (which she had nicely cut into slices with- 
out altering its form) and took one of them out.—- 
** Miss Martin,” said he, ** your cake looks so in- 
viting that I cannot refrain from helping myself to a: 
piece. Mrs. Montague give me leave to present 
one to you. Miss Montague will you try a slice??? 

They sat down on the sofa, each with a piece of 
cake, and Albina saw that they could scarcely refrain 
from laughing openly, not only at her dishabille, 
but at her disconcerted countenance. 

Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the door, 
and called out, “Miss Albinar, the presarved 
squinches are all working. Missus found ’em so 
when she opened the jar.” Albina could bear no 
more, but hastily darting out of the room, she ran up 
stairs almost erying with vexation. 

Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her inveetives against 
Mr. Montague for spoiling the symmetry of the 
cake, and helping himself aud bis family so uncere- 
moniously. ‘*You may rely upon it,” said she, “a 
man that will do such a thing ina strange house is 
no gentleman.” 


**On the contrary,” observed Mrs. Marsden, “ 1] 
have no doubt that in England these free and easy 
proceedings are high ton. Albina, have not you read 
some such things in Vivian Grey?” 

“I do not believe,” said Mrs. Quimby, “that if 
this Englishman wasin his own country, he would 
dare to go and take other people’s cake without 
leave or heense. But he thinks any sort of behaviour 
good enough for the Yankees, as they eall us.” 

‘f care not for the cake,” said Albina, “although 
the pieces must now be put into baskets, I only think 
of the Moutagues walking in without knocking, and 
catching me in complete dishabille: after } had kept 
poor Bromley Cheston waiting half an hour this 
morning rather than he should see me in my pink 
gingham gown and with my har in pins.” 

**‘As sure as sixpence,” remarked Mrs. Quimby 
‘this last shame has come upon you as a punishment 
for your pride to your own cousin.” 

Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoining 
room to dress, Albina remained in this, and placed 
herself before the glass for the same purposé.— 
“Heigho!” said she, ‘show pale and jaded look.— 
W hata fatiguing day I have had! I have been on my 
feet since five o’elock this morning, and I feel now 
more fit to go to bed than to add to my weariness by 


ing two or three souveuirs at their) the task of dressin === 


Albina desired him to bring it to her, and putting it | large 


8, and then i 
for four or five hours. that parti 
(at least such parties as are now in vogue) head 
only be given by persons who have large Ne ag 
purses, conveviences of every iption, and 
servants enough todo all that is necessary,” 34 
“Albina is talking quite sensibly Aant 
Quimby to Mrs, Marsden, who came in to see jf 
her daughter uired her assistance in dressin 
Pho,” said Mrs. Marsden, “think of the at, 
iving @ party to Mrs, Washington Potts 
ving the Montagues among the guests, We shall 
we visit the city again,” 


ng the agreeable 


moments and help me 
new black silk aie. 


ites] 
my lace cap with the white satin ribayt his dark 


ca 
sit here in, before all the ladies 

**Oh! no matter,” replied Albina, who wa 
willing to relinquish the glass or to occupy any of her 
time by assisting her aunt in dressing, (which was 
always a troublesome and tedious business with the 
old lady) and her mother had now gone down to be 
ready for the reception of the company, and to 
her compliments to the Montagues, Oh ! ao 
ter,” said Albina, “your present dress looks 
feetly well, and the ladies will be too mueh engaged 
with themselves and their own dresses to remark an 
thing else. No one will observe whether your wd 
is calico or silk, and whether your cap is muslin or 
lace. Elderly ladies are always privileged to wear 
most convenient to them.” 

Albina put on the new dress that the 
maker‘had made for her. When she had tried it on 
the preceding evening, Miss Matson declared that 
** it fitted like wax.” She now found that it was 
searecly possible to get it on at all, and that one side 
of the forebody was larger than the other. Miss 
Matson was called up, and by dint of the pulling, 
stretching, and smoothing, well known to mantua- 
makers, and still more by means of her pertinacious 
assurances that the dress had no fault whatever, Al- 
bina was obliged to acknowledge that she could wear 
it, and the redundancy of the large side was pinned 
down and pinned over. In sticking in her comb she 
broke it in half, and it was long betore she could ar- 
range her hair to her satisfaction without it. Before 
she had completed her toilette, several of the ladies 
arrived and came into the room, and Albina was 
obliged to snatch up her paraphernalia aod make her 
escape into the next apartment. 

At last she was dressed; she went down stairs. The 
company arrived fast, and the party began. 

Bromley Cheston had come early to assist in doing 
the honours, and as he led Albina to a seat, he saw 
that in spite of her smiles she looked weary and out 
of spirits, and he pitied her. ‘* After all,” thought 
he, ** there is much that is interesting about Albina 
Marsden,” 

The party was very select, consisting of the elite 
of the village and its neighbourhood; but still, as is 
often the case, those whose presence was most desi- 
rable had sent excuses,and those who were not want- 
ed had taken care to come. And Miss Boreham, (a 
young lady who having nothing else to reeommend 
her, had been invited solely on account of the usual 
elegance of her attire, and whose dress was pom 
to add prodigiously to the effeet of the rooms, ) came 
most unaccountably in an old faded frock of last 
year’s fashion, with her hair quite plain and tucked 
behind her ears with two side-combs. Could she 
have had a suspieion of the reason for which she was 
generally invited, and have therefore perversely de- 
termined on a re-action? 

The Montagues sat together in a corner, putting 
up their eye-glasses at every one that entered the 
room, and criticising the company in loud whispers 
to each other; poor Mrs. Marsden endeavouring to 
catch opportunities of paying her court to them. 

About nine o’clock, appeared an immense cap of 
blond lace, gauze riband, and flowers; and under the 
cap was Mrs. Washington Potts, a little thin trifling 
looking woman, with a whitish freckled tace, small 
sharp features, and flaxen hair. She leaned on the 
arm of Mr. Washington Potts, who was nothing In 
company or any where else; and she led by the hand 
a little boy in a suit of scarlet, braided and frogged 
with blue; a pale rat-looking child whose name 
pronounced Laughy-yet, meaning Lafayetie; and who 
being the youngest scion of the house ol Potts, al- 
ways went to parties with his mother, because he 
would not stay at home. 


Bromley Cheston, on being introdaced to Mrs. 
Washington Potts, was surprised at the ry my 
of her figure and face. He had imagined her ~ A 
stature, large in feature, loud in voice, and in sho 


the very counterpart to Mrs. yr 
rer, as he had supposed, replete 
her, however, Py 


ity, pride, ignorance, and folly: 9 eee 

sifcetation of sweetness anil amiability 
anda flimsy pretension to extraordinary powers 0 
conversation, founded on a confused assemblage © 
incorrect and superficial ideas, which she apie or 
a gencral knowledge of every thing in the in 

Mrs. Potts was delighted with the 
and figure, and the very genteel appearance ; U ° 
young sed she bestowed upon him a 

tion of her talk. 
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a comparison in 
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Greeks.” 


“© Well, for my part 


er classical. 


in the city, L can show 


“By what artists?” asked Cheston. 


**Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them at 
drawing-school with theorems. They are beautiful 
flower-pieces, all framed and hung up; they are al- 
most worthy of Sir Benjamin West.”+ 

In this manner Mrs. 
of tea, and Cheston took that opportunity of escaping 
from her, while she imagined him deeply imbued 
with admiration of her fluency, vivacity and variety 
of information. But in reality, he was thinking of 
the strange depravity of taste that is sometimes found 
even in intelligent minds; for in no other way could 
he account for Albina’s predilection for Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts, ** And yet,” thought he, ‘tis a young 
and inexperienced girl more blameable for her 
blindness in friendship, (or what she imagines to be 
friendship) than an acute, sensible, talented man for 


his blindness in love. 


earth have almost proverbially married women of 
weak intellect, and almost proverbially the children 
of such marriages resemble the mother rather than 
A just punishment for choosing so ab- 
surdly. Albina, I must know you better, 
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to take, beeause he would have them. 
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istlessly turning over the souvenirs, albums, &c. 
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€ over Cheston’s beautiful drawings, 
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hispered Miss Montague, as she resum- 
wu beside her mother, “1 will not eondescend 

play before people who are incapable of under- 
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the urchin on the head. 
His ancestors!” thought Cheston. 


ibly have been 
rent dear tellow may be a little, a very 


him in dear delightful Paris. Are you 
musical Mr. Cheston?—But of course you are. Our 
whole aristocracy is musical now. How do you like 
nina? You must have heard him in Europe.— 
It’s a very expensive thing to hear Paganina. — Poor 
man! he is quite ghastly with his own playing.— 
Well; as you have been in the Mediterranean, which 
do you prefer, the Greeks or the Poles?” 
“The Poles, decidedly,” answered Cheston, 
“from what I have heard of them, and seen of the 


resumed Mrs. Potts, “I 
confess I like the Greeks, as I have always been rath- 
They are so Grecian. 
beautiful statues and paintings by Rubens and Rey- 
nolds. Are you fond of paintings? At my house 
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nodded all round to’ the compan i 

and said—*How 
do you do, good people; I hope you are all enjoying 
yourselves. I thought I must come down and lave 
& peep at you. For after I had seen all the ladies 
take off their hoods, and had my tea, I found it 
sitting up stairs with the mantua- 

er, who had no m 

whit I was talking.” ore manners than to fall asleep 
“rs. Marsden, much discomfited, led Aunt 
Quimby to a chair between two matrons who were 
among ‘the unavoidably invited,” and whose pre- 
tensions to refinement were not very palpable. But 
the old lady had no idea of remaining stationary all 
the evening between Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Jack- 
son. She wisely thought ‘she could see more of 
the party,” if she frequently changed her place, and 
being of what is called a sociable disposition, she 
never hesitated to talk to any one that was near her 
however high or however low. ; 
** Dear mother,” said Albina in an under voice, 
‘what can be the reason that every one in tasting 
the ice cream, immediately set it aside as if it was 
not fit to eat, I am sure every thing is in it that 
ought to be.” 
** And something more than ought to be,” replied 
Mrs. Marsden, after trying a spoonful—* ther salt 
that was laid round the freezer has got into the 
cream, (I suppose by Dixon’s carelessness) and it is 
not fit to eat.” 

** And now,” said Albina starting, ‘I will show 
youa far worse mortification than the failure of 
the iee cream. Only look—there sits Aunt Quim- 
by between Mr. Montague and Mrs. Washington 
Potts.” 

** How in the world did she get there,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Marsden. ‘* I dare say she walked up and 
asked them to make room for her between them,— 
There is nothing now to be done but to pass her off 
as well as we can, and to make the best of her.— 
I will manage to get as near as possible, that I may 
hear what she is talking about, and take an oppor- 
tunity of persuading her away.” 

As Mrs. Marsden approached within hearing dis- 
tance, Mr. Montague was leaning across Aunt Quim- 
by, and giving Mrs. Potts an account of something 
that had been said or done during a splendid enter- 
tainment given at Devonshire House. ‘Just at that 
moment,” said he, ‘‘l was lounging into the room 
with Lady Augusta Fitzhenry on my arm (unques- 
tionably the finest woman in England) and Mrs. 
Montague wasa few steps in advance, leaning on my 
friend the Marquis of Evington.” 

** Pray, sir,” said Mrs. Quimby, “‘as you are 
from England, do you know any thing of Betsey 
husband?” 

‘*] have not the honour of being acquainted with 
that person,” replied Mr, Montague, after a wither- 
ing stare. 

** Well that’s strange,” pursued Aunt Quimby, 
‘considering that he has been living in London at 
least eighteen years—or perhaps it is only seventeen. 
And yet I think it must be near eighteen, if not 
quite. May be seventeen and a half, Well, it’s best 
to be on the safe gide, so I'll say seventeen. DBetsey 
Dempsey’s mother was an old schoolmate of mine. 
Her tather kept the Black Horse tavern, She was 
the only acquaintance I ever had that married an 
Englishman. He was a grocer and in very good 
business, but he never liked America, and was 
always finding fault with it, and so he went home 
and was to send for Betsey. But he never sent for 
her at all; for a very good reason; which was that he 
had another wile in England, as most of them have 
—no disparagement to you, sir.” 

Mrs. Marsden now came up, and informed Mrs. 
Potts in a whisper that the good old lady beside her, 
was a distant relation or rather connexion of Mr. 
Marsden’s, and that, theugh a little primitive in ap- 
pearance and manner, she had considerable property 
in bank stock. ‘Io Mrs. Marsden’s proposal that she 
should exchange her seat for a very pleasant one in 
the other room next to her old friend Mrs. Willis, 
Aant Quimby, replied nothing but ‘* Thank you, I’m 
doing very well here.” , 

Mrs. and Miss Montague, apparently heeding no 
one else,-had talked nearly the whole evening to 
each other, but loudly enough to be beard by all 
around them. ‘The young lady, though dressed as 
a child, talked like a woman, and she and her mo- 
ther were naw engaged in an argument whether the 
flirtation of the Duke of Risingham with Lady Geor- 
giana Melbury would end seriously or not. * lo 
my certain knowledge,” said Miss Montague, ‘‘ his 
Grace has never yet declared himself to Lady Geor- 
giana, or to any one else.” Ill lay you two to one, 
said Mrs. Montague, **that he is married to her be- 
fore we return to England.” ‘* No,” replied the 
daughter, ‘like all others of his sex, he delights in 
keeping the ladies in suspense.” ee 

“What you say, Miss, is very true, said Aunt 
Quimby, leaning in her turn scross Mr. Montague, 
‘‘and considering how young you are you talk very 
sensibly. Men certainly have a way of keeping wo- 
men in suspense, and an unwillingness to auswer 
questions even when we ask them. There's my son- 
in-law, Billy Fairfow], that I live with. He married 
my daughter Mary eleven years ago, the 25d of last 
April. He’s as good a man as ever breathed, and an 
excellent provider too. He always goes to market 
himself; and sometimes I can’t help blaming him a 
tittle for his extravagance. But his greatest fault is 
his being so unsatisfactory. As far back as last 
March, as I was sitting at my knitting tn thé little 
front parlour with the door open, (for it was quite 


her chin, She smiled and 


warm weather for the time of year) Billy Fairfowl 
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came home carrying in his hand a good-sized shad; 
and I called out to him to ask what he gave for it, 
for it was the very beginning of the shad season; but 
he made not a word of answer; he just passed on, and 
left the shad in the kitchen, and then went to his 
store. At dinner we had the fish, and a very nice 
one it was; and LT aske¢ him again how much he gave 
for it, but he still avoided answering, and began to 
talk of something else; so I thought Id let it rest 
awhile. A week or two after, I again asked him; 
so then he actually said he had forgotten all about 
it. And to this day I don’t know the price of that 
shad.” 

The Montagues looked at each other—almost 
laughed aloud, and drew back their chair as far from 
Aunt Quimby as possible. So also did Mrs. Potts. 
Mrs. Marsden came up in an agony of vexation,and 
reminded her aunt in a low voice of the risk of re- 
newing her rheumatism by staying so long between 
the damp newly-papered walls. The old lady an- 
swered aloud—*‘Oh! you need not fear, I am well 
wrapped up on purpose. And indeed considering 
that the parlours were only papered to-day, I think 
the walls have dried wonderfully, (putting her hand 
on the paper)—I am sare nobody could find out the 
damp it they were not told.” 

** What!” exclaimed the Montagues; ‘‘ only pa- 
pered to-day—(starting up and testifying all that 
pradent fear of taking cold, so characteristic of the 
English.) How barbarous to inveigle us into such 
a place!” 

“f thought I felt strangely cbilly all the evening,” 
said Mrs. Potts, whose tan bad scarcely been at rest 
five minutes, . 

The Montagues proposed going away immediately, 
and Mrs. Potts debcchain wen most apprehensive 
for poor little Lafayette. Mrs. Marsden, who could 
not endure the idea of their departing till all the re- 
freshments had been handed round, (the best being 
yet to come) took great pains to persuade them that 
there was no real cause of alarm, as she had had 


large fires all the afternoon. They held a whispered 


eonsuliation, in which they agreed to stay for the 
oysters and chicken salad, and Mrs. Marsden went 
out to send for their shawls, with one for Lafayette. 


* Thick sour milk. 

+ The author takes this occasion to remark that 
the illustrious artist to whom so many of his coun- 
trymen erroneously give the title of Sir Benjamin 
West, never in reality had the compliment of knight- 
hood conferred on him. He lived and died Mr. 
West, as is well known to all who have any aequaint- 
ance with pictures and painters. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE GRIDIRON. 
OR, PADDY MULLOWNEX’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 


A certain old gentleman in the west of Ireland, 
whose love of the ridiculous quite equalled his taste 
for claret and fox-hanting, was wont, upon certain 
festive occasions when opportunity offered, to aniuse 
his friends by drawing out one of his servants 
who was exceeding fond of what he termed his 
‘thravels,” and in whom a good deal of whim, some 

veer stories, and perhaps more than all, long and 
faithful services had established a right of loquacity, 
He was one of those few trusty and privileged do- 
mestics, who, if his master unheedingly uttered a 
rash thing in a fit of passion, would venture to set 
him right. If the squire said, turn that rascal off,’ 
friend Pat woald say, throth you wou’t, Sir;” 
and Pat was always right, for if any altereation arcse 
upon the “subject matter in hand,” he was sure to 
throw in some good reason, either from former ser- 
vice—general good conduet—or the delinquent’s 
‘‘wife and children,” that always tarned the seale. 

But lam digressing: on such merry meetings as 
I have alluded to, the master, after making certain 
“approaches,” as a military man would say, as the 
preparatory steps in laying siege tu some ext-ava- 
ganza of his servant, might perchance assail Pat 
thus: **By the bye, Sir John (addressing a distin- 
guished guest,) Pat has a very curious story which 
something you told me to-day reminds me of. You 
remember Pat (turning to the man, evidently pleased 
at the notice thus paid to himself)—you remember 
that queer adventure you had in Franee?” . 

“Troth I do, Sir,” grins forth Pat. 

“What!” exclaims Sir John, in feigned surprise, 
«twas Pat-ever in France?” 

“Indeed he was,” cries mine host; and Pat adds, 
‘ay, and farther, plase your honour.” 

“[ assure you, Sir John,” continges my host, 
*Pat told me a story onee that surprised me very 
much, respecting the ignorance of the French.” 

“Indeed!” rejoins the baronet; “really, always 
supposed the French to be a most accomplished peo- 
le.” 
“Troth then, they’re not, Sir,” interrupts Pat. 

“Oh, by no means,” adds mine host, shaking his 
head emphatically. 

“I believe Pat, *twas when you were crossing the 
Atlantic?” says the master, turning to Pat with a 


seductive air, and leading into the ‘full and true ac- | sa 


count” —(for Pat had thought fit to visit Worth Ame- 
rikay, for ‘*a raison he had,” in the autumn of the 
ear ninety-eight.) 
“Yes, Sir,” says Pat, ‘‘the broad Atlantic,” a fa- 
vourite phrase of his, which he gave with a brogue 
as broad, almost, as the Atlantic itself. 
“Jt was the time I was lost in crassin’ the broad 
Atlantic, a comin’ home,” began Pat, decoyed into 
the recital; ‘‘whin the winds began to blow, and the 


sae to rowl, that you’d think the Colleen d’has (that 
was her name) would not have a mast left but what. 

**Well, sure enough, the masts went by the boord, 
at last, and the pumps was choak’d (divil choak them 
for that same,) and av coorse the wather gained on 
us, and troth to be filled with wather is neither good 
for man or baste, and she was sinkin’ fast, settlin’ 
down, as the sailors calls it, and faith I never was 

good at settlin down in my life, and I liked it then 
less nor ever; accordingly we prepared for the worst, 
and put out the boat, and got a sack of bishkits, and 
a cashk 0’ pork, and a kag o’ wather, and a thrifle 
o’rum aboord, and any other little matthers we 
could think iv in the mortal hurry we wor in—and 
faith there was no time to be lost, for my darlint, 
the Collen dhas, went down like a lump o’ lead, 
ee we wor many sthrokes o’ the oar away from 
er. 

““Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and next 
mornin’ we put a blanket an the ind ava pole as well 
as we could, and thin we sailed iligant, for we dar’nt 
show a stitch o’ canvass the night before, bekase it 
was a blowin’ like bloody murther, savin’ your pre- 
sence, and sure its the wondher of the world we 


| worn’t swally’d alive by the ragin’ sae. 


Well, away we wint, for more nor a week, and 
nothin’ before our two good-lookin’ eyes but the ca- 
nophy ivheaven, and the wide ocean—the broad At- 
lantic—not a thing was to be seen but the sae and the 
sky; and though the. sae and the sky is mighty purty 
things in themselves, troth they’re no great things 
when you’ve nothin’ else to look at for a week to- 
aig ae the barest rock in the world, so it was 
and, would be more welkim. And then, soon 
enough troth, our provisions began to run low, the 
bishkits, and the wather, and rum—troth that was — 
gone first of all—God help uz—and, oh! it was thin 
that starvation began to stare us in the facee—Oh, 
murther, murther, captain darlint,’ says 1, ‘I wish 
we could see land any where,” says I. 

***Oh,’ says I, * that it may plaze you, sweet 
queen iv heaven, supposing it was only a dissolute 
island, says I, inhabited wid Turks, sure th 
wouldn’t be such bad Christians as to refuse uz a bit 
and a sup,’ 

***Whisht, whisht, Paddy,’ says the captain, 
‘don’t be talkin bad of any one,’ says he; ‘you don’t 
know how soon you may want a good word put in 
for yourself, if you shoud be called to quarthers in 
th’ other world all of a sudden,’ says he. 

“ ‘Thrue for you, captain darlint,’ says I—I call- 
ed him daflint, and made free wid him, you see, be- 
kase disthress makes uz all equaP—‘thrue for you, 
captain jewel—God betune uz and harm, I owe no 
man any spite’-—and troth that was only thruth.— 
Well, the last bishkit was sarved out, and by gor the 
wather itself was all gone at last, and we the 
night mighty cowld—well, at the brake o’ day the 
sun riz most beautiful out o’ the waves; that was as 
bright as silver and as clear as a cryshthal. But it 
was only the more crule upon uz, for we wor beginin’ 
to feel terrible hungry; when all at wanst I thought 
I spied the land—by gor I thought I felt my heart 
in my throat ina minnit, and ‘thundher and turf, 
captain,’ says 1, ‘look to leeward,’ says I, 

‘What for?’ says he. 

** I think I see the land,’ says I. So he ups with 
his bring-’m-near—(that’s what the sailors call a 
spy-glass, Sir) and looks out, and, sure enough, it 
was. 

‘* ‘Hurra!’ says he, ‘we’re all right now; pull 
away my boys,’ says he. 

«Take care you’re net mistaken,’ says I; ‘may 
be its only a fog-bank, captain darlint,* says I. 

** ‘Oh no,’ says he, ‘it’s the land in airnest.’ 

** ‘Oh then, whereabouts in the wide world are 
we, Captain?’ says I; ‘may be it may be in Roosia, 
or Proosia, or the Garman Oceant,’ says I. 

** ‘Tut, you fool,’ says he —for he had that con- 
saited way wid him—thinkin’ himself cleverer nor 
any one else—‘tut you fool,’ says he, ‘that’s France,’ 
says he. 

Xe ‘Tare an.ouns,’ says I, ‘do you tell me so? and 
how do you know it’s France it is, captain dear?” 
says 1. 

“ ‘Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’re in now,’ 
says he. 

oP ‘Troth I was thinkin’ so myself,’ says I, ‘by the 
rowl it has; for I often heard av it in regard o” that 
same;’ and troth the likes av it I never seen before 
nor sinse, and, with the help o’ God, never will.” 

‘Well, with that, my heart began to grow light, 
and when I seen my life was safe, 1 begay to grow 
twice hungrier a ever—so says I, captain jewel, I 
wish we had a gridiron. 

“ ‘Why thes,’ says he, ‘thundher and turf,’ says 
he, ‘what puts a gridiron into your head?” 

‘* ‘Bekase I’m starvin’ with the hunger,’ says L 

‘<*And sure bad luck to you,’ says he, ‘you 
couldn’t ate a gridiron,’ says he, ‘barrin’ you wor a 

Slican 0” the wildherness,’ says he. 

‘* ‘Ate a gridiron!’ says [; ‘och, in troth I’m not 
sitch a gommoch all out as that any how. But sure 
if we had a gridiron we could dress a beef-stake,’ 


1. 
‘Arrah! bat where’s the beef-stake,’ says he, 
«« ‘Sure, could’at we cut a slice off the pork,’ says 


L 

‘By gor, [never thought 0” that,’ says the eap- 
tain. ‘You're a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says he, 
laughin. 
we Oh there’s many a thrue word said in joke,’ 
says I. 
Xs ‘Thrue for you Paddy,’ says he. 


| 
| 


« «Well then,’ says I, ‘if you put me ashore there 
beyant,’ (for we were nearin’ the lund all the time, ) 
‘and sure Lean ax thim for to lind me the loan of a 

butther’s comin’ out 0’ the stir- 
about in airmist now,’ says he; ‘you gommoch,’ says 
he, ‘sure | towld you belore that’s France—and sure 
they’re all furriners there,’ says the captain, 

*Well,’ says 1, ‘and how doyou know but I’m as 

au furriner myself as any 0’ thim!? 

+What do you mane?’ sayshe. 

«+ «| mane,’ says I, ‘what Ltowld you, that I’m as 

ood a furriner myselfas any thim.’ 

***Make me sinsible,’ says he. 

‘* «By dad, may be that’s more nor me, or greater 
nor me could do,’ says I—and we all began to laugh 
ut him, for I thoaght I’d pay him off for his bit 0’ 
consait about the Garman Oceant. 

‘* ‘Leave aff your humbuggin,’ says he, ‘I bid you, 
and tell me what it is you mane at all, at all.’ 


*Parly voo frongsay:” says 1. 

«Qh your humble sarvant,’ says he; ‘why, by 

or, you’re a scholar, Paddy,’ 
“*Threth, you may say that,’ says 

‘* ‘Why, you’re a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says the 
captain, jeerin’ like. 

**You’re not the first that said that,’ says I, 
‘whether you joke or no.’ 

“Oh, but I’m in airnest,’ says the captain—‘and 
do you tell me, Padcy,’ says hej ‘that you spake 

** *Purly voo say,’ says 

*By Sanagher, and all the world 
knows Banagher bangs the divil—I never met the 
likes o’ you Paddy,’ says he—‘pull away boys, and 

ut Paddy ashore, and maybe we wont get a good 
Pelly full before long.’ 

“So with that it was no sooner said nor done—they 
pulled away and ings into shore in less than no 
time, and run the boat up in a little ereek, and a beau- 
tiful creek it was, with a lovely white sthrand, an 
iligant place for ladiesto bathe in the summer—and 
out L-got, and it’s stiff enough in my limbs I was, 
afther bein’ eramp’d up in the boat, and perished 
with the cowld and hunger; but I coathrived to ecram- 
ble on, one way or the other, tow’rds a little bit iv 
a wood that was close to the shore, and the smoke 

curlin’ out of it quite timptin? like. 

*By the powhers o’war, I’m all right,’ says I; 
‘there’s a house there’—and sure enough there was, 


and a parcel of men, women, and children, ating | 


their dinner round a table quite convaynient, And 
so I wint up to the door, and I thought I’d be very 
civilto thim, asI heard the Frinch was always 
mighty p’lite intirely—and I thought I’d shew them 
1 knew what good manners was. 

**So I took aff my hat, and making a low bow, 
says I, ‘God save all here,’ says I. 

“Well, to be sure they all stopt at wants, and be- 
gun to stare at me and faith they almost looked me 
out of countenanee—and I thought to myself it was 
not good manners at all—more be taken froin furri- 
ners, which they call so mighty p’lite; but 1} never 
minded that, in regard of wantin’ the gridiron; ‘and 
30, says I, ‘I beg your pardon,’ says I, ‘for the liber- 
ty Luke, but its only bein in disthress in regard 
of ating, says I, ‘that I make buwld to trouble yez, and 
if you could lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, 
‘I’d be intively obleeged to ye.’ 

“By gor, they all stared at me twice worse nor 
before, and whit that, says I (knowing what was in 
their minds,) ‘Indeed it’s thrue for you,’ says 1; “I’m 
tathered to pieces, and God knows [ look quare 
enough, but it’s by raisow of the storm,’ says I, 
‘which dhrav us ashore here below, and we’re all 
Starvin,’ says I, 


“So then they began to look at each again, and my- 
self, seeing at wanst dirty thoughts was in their 
heads, anc that they tak me for a poor beggar comin’ 
to crave charity—with that, says [, *Oh! not atall,’ 
saysl, ‘by no manes, we have lenty 0’ mate our- 
selves, there below, and we'll Yoda it,’ says I, ‘if 
you would be pleased to lind us the loan of a 
ivon,’ says I, makin a low bow. 

“*Well, Sir, with that, throth they stared at me 
twice worse nor ever, and faith I began to think that 
may be the captain was wrong, and that it was not 
France at all at all—and so says I—‘I beg pardon 
Sir,’ says I, to a five ould man, with a head of hair 
us white as silver—‘maybe I’m undher a mistake,’ 
saysl; ‘but f thought I was in France, Sir; aren’t you 
furriners?? says l—*Parly voo Frongsuy?” 

“We munseer,’ says he. 

_ “**Then would you lind me the loan of a grid- 
iron,’ says “if you plaze?? 

_ “Oh, it was thin that they stared at me as if I had 
siven heads; and faith myself began to feel flusthered 
like, and onaisy—and so says 1, making a bow and 
scrape agin, ‘i know its a liberty I take, Sir, says, 
“but its ouly io the regard of bein’ east away, and if 
you plaze, Sir, says, *Parly voo Frongsay.’ 

“ ‘We munseer,’ says he, mighty sharp. 

“Then would you lind me the loan of « gridiron?” 
says I, ‘and you'll obleege me.’ 

“Well, Sur, the ould chap began to manseer me, 
bat the divila bit of a gridiron he’d gie me; and so 
1 began to think they were all neygars, for all their 
fine manvers; and throth my blood began to rise, and 
says I, ‘By my soul if it was you in disthress,’ says l, 
‘and if it was to ould Ireland you kem, it’s not only 
the gridiron they’d give you, if you ax’d it, but 

something to putan it too, and the dhrop o’ drink 
into the bargatn, and ceud mile fuilte.’ 

** Well, the wores ‘cead mile failte’ seemed to 


grid- 
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and soI thought I’d give him another offer, and soake 
him sensible at last; and so says 1, wanst more, quite 
slow, that he might und —Parly—voo— 
Frongsay, runseer?* 

*We munseer,’ says he. 

«Then lind me the loan ofa gridiron,’ says I, 
‘and bad scram to you.’ 

“Well, bad win’ to the bit of it he’d gi’ me, and 
the ould chap begins bowin’ and serapin, and said 
something or other ubout a long tongs. 

“**Phoo!—the devil sweep yourself and your 
tongs,’ says I, ‘I don’t want a tongs at all; but can’t 
you listen to raison, says I—‘Parly veo Prongsay?” 

“*We munseer.’ 

“Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says 1, 
y‘and howld your prate.’ 

“Well, what w’d ye think but he shook his owld 
noddle, as much as to say he would’nt; and so says I, 
‘Bad cess to the likes o’ that I ever seen—throth if 
you wor in my country its not that-a-way they’d use 
you; the curse 0’ the crows an you, you owld sinner, 
says I, ‘the devil a longer Pll darken your door.’ 

“So he seen I was vex’d, and I thought as | was 
turnin’ away, I seen him begin to reliut, and that his 
conscience troubled him; and says I, turnin’ back, 
‘Well, I'll give you one chanee more—you owld 
thief—are youa Chrishthan at all at all? are you a 
furriner?’ says 1, ‘that all the world calls so p’lite.— 
Bad lack to you, do > se undherstand your own lan- 
guage’—Parly voo Frongsay??’ says |. 

** munseer,’ says he. 

* ¢Then thuodher and turf,’ says I, ‘will you lind 
me the loan of a gridiron?’ 
“Well, Sir, the devil resave the bit of it he’d gi’ 
me—and so with that, the ‘curse o’ the hungry an 
you, you owld neygarly villain,’ says 1; ‘the back o’ 
my hand and the sow! 0’ my fut to you; that you may 
want a gridiron yourself yet,’ says 1; ‘and wherever 
I go, high and low, rich and poor, shall hear o’ you 
—and in throth its often sinse, that thought that it 
was remarkable.”—From Lover’s Legends and 
Stories of Ireland. 
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Saturpay, Novemser 10, 1832. 


We are sorry to have to state that the brig Charles 
which sailed from Boston onthe 20th ult. with a 
cargo of provisions, contributed by the benevolent 
inhabitants of that city, for the suffering people of 
the Cape de Verd Islands, was much injured in the 
late gale. She putinto New York on Thursday 
evening to repair. The brig Hyperion, from Port- 
land for New Orleans, also put into that port, on the 
same evening, having lost the master, Capt. M‘Ma- 
nus, overboard, on the 27th ult. during a heavy gule. 


CRITICISM. 

An intelligent correspondent makes these 
remarks: 

‘* There is perhaps no term in any language pos- 
sessing more influence over the seribbling communi- | 
ty than this—and I might add, none more abused. 
It is universally employed to crush meritorious 
writings, and sometimes to spur those who fall be- 
neath medioerity, to greater exertion. This power, 
when properly exercised, has a bappy influence upon 
literature and science, It is the fan used to winnow 
the chaff from the wheat—the mirror to show the 
beauties and blemishes of every production. The 
trembling author beholds it as the dispenser of life 
and «death over his mental offspring. ‘I'he less sensi- 
tive newspaper scribbler regards it as a friendly 
monitor to show him his true character, and urge 
him to retreat when his own feeble intellect admon- 
ishes him to do so. 

The aspirant to fame smarts beneath its lash, and 
often considers a friendly hint in the light of perse- 
cution. He thereupon frets and storms at the injus- 
tice done him. The unambitious youth, whose self- 
aggrandisement weighs lightly in comparison with 
his desire to be usuful, ealiuly bows to the judgment 
of his superiors, and receives their well meant cen- 
sure with unruffled temper. The careless wight who 
writes to unburthen his mind and quell the tumult 
of his soul, which has left his intellect a chaos of 
conflicting passions, looks upon candid criticism 
with indifference. He asks not for distinction— 
looks with coutempt upon earth’s highest honours, 
and locks his heart in cold misanthropy. To such 
@ man criticism has no terrors—praise no charms. 
He writes more to relieve his own mind than to en- 
cirele his brow with laurels, H@ is careless of his 
expressions—regardless of consequences— acts from 
momentary impulsé rather than cautious reflection. 
Throws himself into every breach, however formi- 


correct 


sthreck his heart, and the ould ehap cocked his ear, 


dable—supports any cause, however desperate, if he 


ina whirlwind, if they come in contact with his pre- 
sent feelings. He looks upon mankind with the eye 
of indifference, and regards parties with impartiality. 
Censure falls alternately upon the one or the other, 
as inclination prompts him or his feelings dictate. 
He is alone in the world, passed by all because he 
is attached to none. His name is blasted by his co- 
temporaries, and he can hope for justice only when 
party bias and sectional feeling give place to impar- 
tial judgment. He has courted opposition, and must 
expect to meet censure, right or wrong. 

If his talents enable him to survive the censure of 
his contemporaries, posterity will do him justice, 
If they are only of the order of mediocrity, he sinks 
unnoticed to oblivion, Here is the oaly chord that 
vibrates on his callous heart. He can look upon 
censure, hatred, and calamny with careless indiffer- 
ence, but the thought of never being allowed to ap- 
pear before an impartial, unbiassed, and disinterest- 
ed tribunal, touches him with a slight pang, and 
shows him that even misanthropy has feeling. But 
fate must be obeyed. Heaven has dealt out its num- 
ber of talents, and shall he that has but one repine 
athis lot? No. Let him use that well—let him be 
guided by honest intentions and pure motives—let 
him not hide it in the earth; and if men du not re- 
ward his actions, heaven may not suffer them to re- 
main unrecompensed. Then he may hope for an 
impartial Judge, who can see his motives and forgive 
his errors. 

He can appeal to this tribunal if his talents are not 
sufficient to admit him to that of posterity. There- 
fore, honest independence is not a barren virtue, if 
we take into consideration the blessings of an approv- 
ing conscience. It is the light of heaven whose 
cheering beam gladdeus the heart in adversity, and 
makes the victim of tyranny and persecution sing for 
joy in the loathsome dungeon, and shout in triumph 
at the stake. No matter whether the suffering be 
for religion or his country, the same approving spirit 
supports him in both, and makes his mind soar in 
triumph above the envy and malice of bis enemies. 
It supported the martyrs at the stake and the victims 
of the scaffold, It cheered the reformers of the 
church and those of the state; the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles before Agrippa, and the patriot Emmet before 
his judges. Yet let us not compare the weak fol- 
lower with the glorious pattern. Although the spirit 
which animates him is the same, the talents which 
accompany it are far inferior. His heart is the same 
—his head less clear, His inspiration from the same 
fountain—his portion small. What is criticism to 
men who act from principles like these? What is 
the world’s censure to those who look down upen it 
with compassion, and pity its infatuation? It is like 
the voive of weak men amidst the thunders of heaven 
—like waves of the sea against the rock of ages. It 
stands unmoved amid the lashes of its angry rage, 
regardless of their fury—unmindful of their gentle 
waves. The whispering breeze and the raging storm 
affect it alike—it stands against them both, undaunt- 
ed and unconcerned, Yet let us not be understood 
to lessen the utility of just criticism. When un- 
biassed by interested motives and free from low pas- 
sions, it isa guardian of the public mind—the pre- 
ceptor to inculcate truth and correct errors of taste— 
before whose venerable presence all should bow with 
reverence and submission. Let us beware of weak- 
ening its force at the same time we would preserve 
its purity. When it appears in its true province, let 
its sway be unlimited. When it is beyond its just 
limits, let it be driven back with the foree of public 
opinion: but not destroyed. Let none presume to 
use it who are biassed by interested motives. It 
should rest only in the hands of an impartial judge. 
If those who are stung with the shaft usurp the pro- 
vince of judge, and presume to decide on the merits 
of the inflicted wound, they deserve to be driven 
from the seat of judgment back to the plaintiff’s sta- 
tion, by the frowns of justice. 

Their wounded sensibilities unfit them for the sta- 
tion they assume. ‘They will not be listened to by 
an enlightened public, unless that tribunal be also 
interested in the decision. If so, sentence must fall 
upon the innocent, and the guilty triumph, 

In this case, let the injared look to himself for 
consolation, and remember that 

“* More true joy Marcellus, exiled, feels, 


thiaks it worthy of his exertion, Settled customs 


Than Cesar, with a Senate at his heels,” 


and long established opinions are to him like feathers SS 


“THE OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL.’ 

This very elaborate painting is now exhibiting in 
this city. We looked atit for half an hour un Se 
turday. It is evidently the work of a master—a proud 
monument of creative art. An afternoon Paper says 
of it:-—* It is founded upon and illustrates some of 
the most sublime passages in the book of Revelations; 
and though, between the limit of the painting and the 
grandeur of the subject, there is an unapproachable 
distance, yet theconception is appalling and majes- 
tic, and the execution incomparably skilful. The 
earth is represented as in the last moment of its being; 
the stars are falling from. the sky; the ocean, tinct 
with a lurid light, is heaving around; cities a fall- 
ing in the distance, and mountains bursting their 


rock-ribbed and ancient sides, with terrific fires, In 


the foreground, a vast collection of human beings 
may be seen; some shrinking from the rocks that 
seem fulling upon them; kings, with their crowns 
and jewels, falling to the ground; mothers, leaping 
with their infants into the abysm beneath them;— 
and above the scene, in long and solemn perspective, 
the heavens are rolling together as a scroll; the 


moon is blood;—the sun, “dark as a sackcloth of 
hair.” 


It may be seen at the Adelphi Rooms, south Fifth 
Street. 


A NEW POEM. 

A new poem, from the pen of Ex-President 
Adams, has just appeared from the Boston press, and 
will no doubt excite considerable attention in the 
literary circles. It is entitled, ‘* Durmot Mac Mor- 
rogh; or, the Conquest of Ireland,’’ and occupies 
upwards of three hundred pages of a pamphlet. The 
editor of the Boston Advocate has been favoured 
with a copy of this production, and notices it in 
these terms: 


Mr. Adams has been eminently successful in this 
fanciful, but elegant trifling of his leisure hours. He 
has chosen for his theme the events which led to 
the possession of Ireland by England in the twelfth 
century, and as has always been the fact, since the 
days of Eve and Helen, in all conquests and down- 
falls of man and empires, a woman is the cause of 
all. 

Dermot, King of Leinster, seizes and carries off 
Dovergilda, wife of Ororie, who in return atiacks 
Dermot and drives him out of the kingdom. He ap- 
plies to Henry of England, for suecor, and ravages 
his kingdom, which he consents to hold in vassalage 
under the crown of England. Heary availed him- 
self of this claim, and through it achieved the entire 
conquest of lreland. 

‘his outline Mr. Adams has wrought intoa beau- 
tiful moral, illustrating the trite, but as he conceives, 
false maxim, that History is Philosophy teaching by 
example: an aphorism, which be says, has made a 
greater fortune in the world than it deserves. ‘His- 
tory, as it should be written and read, is the school 
of morals, teaching sometimes by example, but much 
more frequently by admonition.” To test this truth, 
says Mr. A. “1 would ask the young men and wo- 
men of my native country, who may charge an idle 
evening with the perusal of the histery which I now 
dedicate to them, what sort of philosophy would be 
taught by the example of Henry the 2d of England, 
or of Dermot Mac Morrough which resulted in the 
conquest of Ireland.” He adds, with a well deserved 
sneer, ‘David Hume passes for a philosophical histo- 
rian,” 

This correction of a false notion of the nature of 
history, as it has heretofore been written, is worthy 
the atiention of a man even as distinguished and as 
grave, as is Mr, Adams, and he has perhaps chosen 
the best possible vehicle for illustrating 1t. his 
is no other than the studied negligent measure, cele- 
brated in the Italian schools of poetry, but first suc- 
cessfully engralted into the English language, by 
Lord Byron in inimitable Beppo and 
the last a poem of more genius, in our own © 
tion, than Milton’s epic, and of unsurpassed richness 
in delicacy of satire, fancy and truth to nature. We 
say nothing of its immoralities, bat of sts powers.— 
Mr. Adams bas successfully followed this model— 
one which seems most easy of imitation, and yet |s 
most difficult. It has been redeemed in the present 
instance, from every thing offensive, which gives 80 
much point to Byron’s satire; for it is much easier to 
br smart, when you disregard decency, than it is - 
be witty and severe, without being, '” the Cos 
degree, indecent or rude. In no measure applieab 
to poetry, is there so slight a shade as in this, be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous, There 2 
scarcely a middle ground of mediocrity, and it wi 
either excite admiration or dsgust, as it 1s aon? 
fully, or unsuceessfully attempted. It isa 
poetry which we have always preferred to a or 
for embodying at once, the grave and gay, the i. . 
ly and severe, the trifling and pathetic. Mr. A ~ 
has certainly been successful in it. There is = 
much effort in the imaginative or pathetic, "r t ‘ 
satire is delicate, polished and severe, and the cone 
of the distinguished author have no cause (0 This 


that he has condescended to trifle, with afew 


| 
| 
| 


wre hours, and has given the results to the 


in his preface, Mr. Adams says:—‘* The subject 


well adapted to the composition of an historical 
le, and as saa I deliver it a the judgment of my 
country. Itis intended also as a moral tale, teaching 
he citizens of these States of both sexes, the virtues 
bf conjugal fidelity, of genuine piety, and of devo- 
tion to their rape by pointing the finger of scorn 
at the example six hundred years since exhibited of 
g country sold toa foreign invader by the joint agen- 
cy of violated marriage vows, uoprineipled ambition 
and religious imposture.” 


ORALLOOSSA. 

Mr. Forrest has been very successful with the new 
tragedy, Oralloossa, at Boston. The critics of that 
city are delighted with the production, and with the 
manner in which the chief character is personated by 
our ‘distinguished townsman.” A writer in the Bos- 
ton Gazette, says of the piece:—* In plot, character, 
style, action—in the conflict of interests and the play 
of passions—in all that strikes the imagination, ele- 
yates the fancy, and holds in breathless suspense the 
expectation of an intelligent audience, the new tra- 
gely is unsurpassed by any dramatic composition of 
our times. Asa finished work of art, it is even su- 
perior to the ** Gladiator.” The author has given 
us assurance of his thorough comprehension of those 
principles on which his art is. founded, and of his 
abundant resources of learning and powers of inven- 
tion, combination and adaptation to scenic effect.— 
We feel confident, now, that in every future effort 
of his, we shall recognize the hand of a master.” 

The same writer makes several extracts, which, 

s they have not yet appeared in the Philadelphia 
prints, may interest the reader, ‘The following 
passage is from the scene in the second act, in which 
Oralloossa, in the assumed character of the slave 
Pedro, receives Pizarro in the viceregal palace, on 
his return from Cuzco. It shows the terms on which 
they stand; and the manner in which the Peruvian 
| indulges his bitter hatred of the Spaniards, by utter- 
| ing cutting sareasms, till their suspicions are awak- 
| ened; and then adroitly resumes his wonted servility 
and hypocrisy. 

Pizarro, 1 love thee well, and think thou art my 
Oralioossa, ‘Thy slave and footstool. 

Pizarro, I have tried thee long, 

And find thee truer than the best. All men, 

From fear or jealousy, have turned my foes; | 

l trust not one: Nay, even my kinsman there,— 

ad Methinks sometimes that he could play me false; 


> But thou art open to me as the day; 
Thy heart is bare, and nought I read in it, 


~ 


Save love and mom 
Orall. es, | am true,— 
Pedro is true. 


Pizarro. I find thee my best friend, 

Now when forsook by all that love me truest; 

My brother Ferdinand by a king ungrateful, 

Thrust in a Spanish prison; my Gonzalo 

Trooping with my best veterans, at the Springs 

Q’ th’ mighty Maranon; and, saddest yet, 

Loved Juan mouldering in his grave at Cuzco, 
Orall. Ay! ’twas Almagro helped him there, 
Pizarro. Not so; 

’T was Oralloossa’s fierce and bloody hand, 

4 That slew the boy—my curse rest on his soul! 

Orall, Yes, curses on his soul! 

Pizarro. Thou art my friend, — 

Under thy charge I left my fiercest foes, 
Almagro and his celeemosynary crew. 

Orall. Foul, traitors ali! I am barbarian, 

Else should I know what keeps them breathing yet, 
When they were saler in the earth, 
nee 1 doubt me, 

‘hey were not proper watches for my pillow? © 

Orall, Set them beside ye sleep! I 
watch’d them, 

And know the knaveries that they meditate. 
Nay, they did draw their Angry swords on me, 
When I did catch chem plotting. Will thou hear 


me? 
Why do they live? 
Pizarro. Not that I love them, but because I fear 


Their deaths might harm me more than can their 
Men then would call me 
For men will talk. 
' Yes, certain, men will talk. 
Pizarro. We must be wise. Thou knowest that 
Still ponder sourly on the Inca’s death, 
Orall. Sourly ! 
| Perfidious, dark and bloody, 
Orall. Dark and bloody— 
>> | heard a man, who in « sort of dream, 
| Walking alone, did talk unto himself, 
| Asmade me tremble. Of the Inca "twas, 
| And of his doom, which he did say outmock’d 


lives: 
tyrant and destroyer; 
Orall. 
| men, in secret, 
Pizarro. And call it a most fearful deed, 
Many such words; but some have blacker thoughts. 
And give such thoughts unto the babbling 
j The best of devils; for hell could plot 
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No deeper horror to affright mankind, 
Nor send a fiend more dreadful than that man, 
Who schemed out this: For, for myself, said he, 
Who did but look upon’t, aud gave no help, 
It haunts my memory with a racking dread, 
Chills me by day, and in my dreams, appals 
With hideous images that will not die, 
But glare out still io mad me. Then for him, 
ee thas he added in his moody fear, ) 
or him who wrought this horror, it lias sealed him 
Unto perdition; scorpions yet shall sting him, 
With endless anguish; worms shall gnaw his heart, 
Fires sear his brain, and slow corrupting terror 
Wither his body till the hour is come; 
Then blood for blood, atid pang for pang, and death 
As horrid as was the Inca’s for his murderer! 
Pizarro. Slave! 
Orall. But I smote him! 
Pizarro. Do such babblers live? 
= not the Almagrists and a thousand 
such! 
Pizarro. Death to them all! 
Orall. Ha! ha! I say, die all! 
Throats to be cut! There is a joy in blood, 
More than in wine; and when it wells and bubbles 
Out of mine enemy’s heart, it makes me drunk 
With a fierce rapture!—Shall they die to-night?’ 
Give but the word: thy guards are devilsall, 
And will not flinch nor fright. 


The following scene towards the close of the 4th 
act, in which Oralloossa discovers the full extent and 
pe of the me for depriving him of his throne, 
anda s without success to his people for redress, 
is not less remarkable forthe boldness of its eoncep- 
tion, than for the surpassing beauty and energy of 
the style. Forrest gives the whole of this passage 
and what immediat i, follows in a style of chaste and 
masterly elocution. Indeed throughout the perform- 
ance, he evinces a thorough study and conception of 
his author, and a nice observation of human charac- 
ter and passion, which we should rejoice to see more 
frequently displayed by artists of his profession. 


ACT IV. SCENE IV. 

Before the Peruvian Camp. Manco, armed and 
surrounded by the Almagrists and Chiefe.—Peru- 
viens covering the hills. 
Why louk ye gloomy, soldiers Castile, 

pon this strange and solemn preparation? 

Call it perfidious and dishonourable, 

Call it impiety and ingratitude: 

Yet is this deed, as none but this can be, 

The warrant of your lives, your weal and fortanes. 

Orall. (within) Way for the Inca. 
all fast and ready, 

t in his fury and his desperation 
His arm be faval. 

Alm. Fear not then; he comes 
Weaponless to us. 

Orall. (within) Way for the Inea, Way! 


| Enter Oralloossa, followed by Chiefs who occupy the 
entrance. 


Villain and slave, that sits upon the throne, 

Tell me (for these strange sights and stranger deeds, 
These marvellous, monstrous jugglings of to-day, 
Have set me mad,) what insane wretch art thou, 

And these about thee! What am I, that creep, 
Among Peruvians, hunted and opposed, 

Frowned on, surrounded, met by clubs and spears, 
And bade to call thee Inca? hat art thou? 


Manc. Manco, the Inea. 

Orall. Hah! the Inea, Manco? 

Mane. And thou, —— 

Orall. And 

Mane. That most unhappy madman. 
Orall. Madman? 

Mane, That, in the Viceroy’s fall and death, 


Didst well deserve our favour and affection; 
But by the form which thy destruction takes, 
(At no less aiming than the name and rule 
Of perished Oralloossa,)now dost force us 
‘To put restraint upon thee. 

Orall. erished Oralloossa! 

I not Oralloossa? 

Mane, Thou, Maniac! 

Orall. Look on me, Manco--brother of my sire,-- 
I will forgive thee, if thine eyes are dim, 

Aged and dim—Look on me, knave forsworn! 
Unnatural unele, ere I take thy life; 
Look on my face, and leave thy stolen throne, 
And sue for pardon, ere I slay thee, 

Mane. Railon; 

Yet art thou safe in thine 

Orall. Speak him, Almagro, if thou art not false; 
Tell thou mine uncle, ’tis the Inca speaks. 

Almag. Marrynotl. I know thee very well,— 
Pedro the bondsman,—my great sire’s betrayer; 
For ner black deed, the heavens have struck thy 

in 
With this sore madness. 

Orall. Talk’st thou of betraying? 

Now can I think that I indeed am mad, 

To think thee honest to thy love or me.— 

Doth no one know me? none of those, for whom 
I sold my hermitage? What, not thou? nor thou? 
Chiefs that have battled at my side, and struck 
For Peru and for Oralloossa! Death! 

Ye stony traitors, have ye all forsook me?— 
Hark! ye Peruvians thronging on the hills, 

My children and my people! look upon me— 
1 am yoar Inca, and will ye forsake me? 

For ye, I gave my sceptre to mine uncle; 

To win ye wisdom, made myself a slave; 

To quell your foes, and make ye free and great, 
Wrapped the pure lustre of my dignity 


In a foul cloak of and lies, 
In servile, base and enrrish oceupation— 
And slew for ye, your blood stained conquerors, 
Speak forth, Peruvians,—did 1 do ye this, 
And now no more ye know your Inca? Hab! 
Are ye all turned to stones?” What, not one voice 
To bid me weleome to my throne again? 
Nay, then “tis true; and I or rave or sleep; 
And Oralloossa is a dream.— Almagro, 
Dost thou remember Qoallie? Bethink thee, 
And say, thou didst not set them on to this; 
Say, thou hast no past in this treachery. 

=: hen should I lie more deeply than when 

r 

Utrapp’d thy soul.—Thon devilish villain! Thou 
Steeped to the liver in my father’s blood,— 
His friend and viper, his trust and his destroyer— 
Bane of his fortunes, and the tool of mine,— 
Will it not smite thy cozen’d heart, to know 
I used thee? I enthralled thee? and did make thee, 
When thou wert-wisest, then the most my tool— 
When thou wert freest, then the most my slave! 
Thou think’st, tis Maaco and his people doom thee: 
Be this thy comfort—it is I that do it. 

Orall. The thunder sleeps; else should two hot 

bolts strike us: 

Me for my madness, for thy deceit. 
I was very honest with thee, and didst mean thee 
More, for the Coya’s sake, than thou didst dream; 
But ’tis no matter now; I am not Inca, 
Perhaps ye will kill me—Pray ye do it quick: 
All here is withered, and I should not live; 
I only breathe and dream,—no more. 


FREE PEOPLE OF COLOUR IN’ VIRGINIA. 


A public meeting was recently held at the Court 
House in Fluvanna County, Va. for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of making 
application to the Legislature of Virginia, at its 
ensuing session, for the passage of a law, appropria- 
ting such a sum of money, or such sums, from time 
to time, as the public finances will admit, for the 
gradual removal of such free persons of colour, as 
are now resident within their commonwealth; and of 
such slaves as may be hereafter emancipated for the 
purpose of removal, to such place without its limits, 
as the Legislature, in its wisdom, may designate and 
direct. 


The Committee appointed for the purpose, after 
retiring for a few minutes, reported the following 
preamble and resolution, which were unanimously 
adopted:— 

This meeting, considering the residence of so large 
a number of free persons of colour as are now inha- 
bitants of this Surte, as an evil of the most serious 
magnitude, and one, which, from the natural course 
of events, will cominue to increase with a rapidity 
which demands, from a prudent and reflecting peo- 
ple, the earliest application of the most salutary re- 
medy for its speedy mitigation, and final removal: 
And, believing, as we do, that from the general idle 
and dissolute habits of the said free persons of co- 
lour, so long as they remain intermixed and so in- 
timately associated with our slave population, as trom 
their similarity of complexion, congeniality of dis- 
position, and other causes, they always have been, 
and will continue to be; that no other result can rea- 
sonably be expected, than that of resiprocal injury, 
and increased moral depravity and corruption: and 
that, therefore, the interest, welfare, and happiness 
of ourselves as a community, as well as a regard to 
the dictates of humanity, looking to the amelioration 
and moral improvement of the condition of the co- 
loured, both bond and free, require, that there should 
be a separation which, in the present state of things, 
is only practicable by the removal and colonization 
of the free persons of colour, without the limits of 
this Commonwealth: 


Therefore, Resolved, That our Delegate to the 
Legislature, and Senator from the district of which 
this county is a component part, be instructed and 
appropriation of money from t ic Treasury, 
most liberal which’ the state of the 
public finances will admit, for the removal of the 
free persons of colour, and of such slaves as may be 
hereafter emancipated for removal, and settling and 
colonizing them at such place, without the Com- 
soateall; as the Legislature, in its wisdom, may 
direct. 


The Montreal Herald of the Sist ult. says: ** An 
attempt at murder was made in our jail on Friday 
evening last, by three prisoners, on an individual 
named Moore and his son, who had been committed 
that day ona charge of homicide. Theassault wasa 
most atrocious one, as several severe wounds were 
inflicted upon the father, in addition to an attempt 
‘to strangle them both. The jailer was alarmed at 
midnight, and the aggressors were immediately 
placed in irons. [t is supposed their object was to 
rob Moore of a few dollars, &c., if the jailer had 
not timely interfered. Moore and his son have since 


been enlarged on bail,” 


SELECTIONS. > 
From the United Service Journal for September. 
NEW AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 
The most interesting armament ever despatched 
-from the shores of Britain has just been equipped at 
the expense of a few princely merchants of Liverpool.’ 
Its objects are to explore, and to open a commercial 
intercourse with the heart of Africa, by means of the’ 
mighty waters of the Niger,—a river which has oc-’ 
casioned the loss of more ink, and of more lives, to 
ascertain its course, than any stream that hers’ 
have attempted to delineate. Richard Lander, how- 
ever, an unlettered menial servant, at length discov- 
ered the Niger to have its termination by serveral' 
mouths in the Atlantic! This most important dis- 
covery has ‘‘ at one fell swoop,” with pitiless certi- 
tude, annihilated a thousand elaborate theories. In- 
teresting as must be the result of the expedition now 
on its way to Africa, yet it is quite amazing how lit~ 
tle beg notice has been bestowed upon the subject. 
A few fugitive graphs in the newspapers, in- 
deed, announced that squadron sailed; bat 
no detailed account has yet appeared respectin 
either its objects or its efficieney. The “ Unit 
Service Journal,” therefore, is an appropriate medi- 
um for the publication of such particulars; and we are 
mistaken if the empire at large will not feel indebt- 


ed for a communication so impamme. 
It has already been observed that Richard Lander, 


an obscure and uneducated, but enterprising and in- 
telligent, Cornish servant of Captain Clapperton, at 
length ascertained that the Niger below Boussa, after 
wandering four or five hundred miles through the 
heart of western Africa, and receiving jhe contribu- 
tions of many navigable streams, empties itself into 
the ocean, by several embouchures, in that immense 
bay of the Atlantic called the Gulf of Guinea. The 
Nun River,by which Lander and his brother descend- 
ed toahe sea, disembogues its waters near Cape For- 
m a promontory separating the Bight of Biafra 
from the Bight of Benin. From our settlement at 
Fernando Po, to the Nun river, does not exceed one 
hundred and fifty miles, so that the importance of 
our maintaining a footing upon that island is mani- 
fest; for, in all probability, the Nun is the principal 
embouchure of the Niger, though this point is not 
yet decided. Thus much, however, appearscertain, 
that, entering by this channel, the Niger is navigable 
for the whole four or five hundred miles between . 
Bonssa and the sea; that though, above Boussa, the 
channel is obstructed by a barrier of rocks, yet little 
doubt exists of its having a communication with 
Timbuctoo; and, which is of greater consequence in 
a commercial point of view, that, throaghout its ma- 
jestic course, the Niger rolls through a fruitful, eul- 
tivated, and thickly pepeieted country, studded with 
towns and villages, hitherto unvisited by Europeans; 
and having no other trade with civilized nations than 
such imperfect barter as could be carried on across 
burning deserts, by the agency of slave-dealers and 
periodical caravans. What a field is here displayed 
for mercantile adventure! What an or ex- 
tending the trade of Great Britain! hat a means 
of striking at the heart of the slave-trade, by intro- 
ducing civilization and industry ac; oss the very route 
of the prineipal Caffilas! What a harvest for 
graphical and other science, in exploring the Niger 
and ics many tributary streams! hat an opportu- 
nity for our missionaries to the light of the 
ospel in the focus of idolatry and superstition!— 
hat a glorious chance of converting myriads of 
heathen nations; and of substituting for ignorance, 
cruelty, and barbarism, the blessed doctrines of 
ce, good will, and eternal salvation! 

It was with prospects like these, and with a view 
to secure the advantages in question for our own coun- 
try, that proposals were made to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment to take immediate possession of Lander’s 
newly-discovered river. Why this project was not 
eagerly adopted it is difficult to determine. Is it 
that our nation is now ruled by that miserable kind 
of economy which, placing a farthing over each eye, 
is prevented from seeing a guinea at a distance? 
this as it may, it is clearly our best policy that a 
strongly fortified settlement should instantly be form- 
ed at some commanding point in the healthy country 
above the swamps of the Delta, to prevent intrusion 
of vessels not under English colours, We should 
thus hold the keys of Africa in our grasp; and its 
vast resources would be open to usalone. If we ne- 
glect this,the prize will soon be snatched by America, 
Franee, Spain, Portugal, or some other nation less 
supine than Great Britain. Surely, should even the 
Ministry persist in their incomprehensible apathy, 
this matter must soon attract the notice of Parliament, 
sinee no subject of greater national importance could: 
oceupy its consideration. 

Finding no disposition on the part of Government 
to assist in appropriating the eommerce of Africa, 
Mr. Laird and some other merchants of Liverpool 
determined to fit out an expedition at their own ex- 
pense; and so little encouragement did they receive, 
that the ‘I'reasury actually refused to permit the ves- 
sels, on their return, to land their cargoes duty free. 
Yet no sooner had Mr. Laird, junior, accomplished 
the equipment of his squadron, than the Admiralt 
requested permission to send out a surveyor of their 
own té take observatons, determine latitudes, longi- 
tudes, &e. Fortunately for the nation at large, Mr. 
Laird did not object to this appointment, and Lieu- 
tenant Allen, R. N., was-selected by the Ad@iralty 
hydrographer, an officer whose conciliatory, amiable 
and gentlemanly manners secure) him the per-. 


of Mr. Laird,-and of every person Qt 


| 

| 
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board. Fivery thing being at length prepared, and 
Mr. Lander having promised to accompany the ex- 
pedition, the three vessels composing it assembled 
in Milford Haven, a6 follows: — 

a, Steam vessel. Having on board Mr. 
Laird, junior, of Liverpool, as director and super- 
eargo of the squadron. . 

Sailing commander, Mr. Harries, Master of the 
Royal Navy, an officer well acquainted with the coast 
Africa. 
Allen, surveyor, furnished with nume- 
rous instruments for observing the dip, latitudes, 
longitudes, &e. 

ichard Lander, African traveller, and discoverer 
of the termination of the Niger,-acting as guide, ad- 
viser, and partly as interpreter to the’ expedition, 

Also a gentleman of ability who has volunteered 
to accompany the squadron as surgeon and naturalist. 

The Quorra is 115 feet in length over all; breadth 
of beam, 16 feet; depth of hold, 8 feet; draught of 
water, with every thing on board for ascending the 
Niger, 4 feet 2 inches; tonnage, 146, including the 
engine-room. One engine of 40 horse power, to be 
used only in calms, or in ascending rivers. Construct- 
ed to burn either coal or wood as may be required. 

Alburkah, So named from an African expression, 
signifying blessing. A small steam-vessel, built en- 
tirely of iron, by Mr. Macgregor Laird, director ot 
the expedition. Fitted with one steam-engine of 15 
horse power, constructed to burn coal or wood. Ves- 
sel 70 feet in length over all; breadth of beam 13 feet 
2 inches; depth of hold 6} feet; draught of water, 
when launched, only 9 inches! With engine in, and 
boiler full, drew 2 feet 6 inches; drew 4 feet 6 inches 
on leaving Milford Haven, having provisions and wa- 
ter for 12 men for 50 days, besides 10 tons of coal. 
Bottom of the vessel $ inch thick; sides three six- 
teenths of an inch thick. Gross weight when built, 
and’ wooden decks laid, 16 tons; tonnage 56, includ- 
ing engine-room. Sohadwer~siggems like the Quorra. 
Commanded by Mr. Joseph Hi : 

N. B. The greatest interest has been excited about 
this diminutive vessel, as it is certainly a bold un- 
dertaking to navigate the Atlantic in so small a boat 
built entirely of tron! She is intended to explore 
the Tschadda and other tributary streams of the 
Niger. 

olumbine. Merchant brig of 176 tons. Com- 
manded by Mr. Miller. ‘This vessel conveys a con- 
siderable cargo of coal, and a very curipus invest- 
ment of goods for trading with the natives. Her bill 
of lading would, indeed, have furnished a most ludi- 
crous assortment of articles, from a penny whistle to 
a kingly cvown! 


ARMAMENT. 
Quorra 24 pounder swivel gun 1 
18 do do. 1 
4 do. 8 
Alburkah 9 do. swivel gun 1 
Swivels 6 
Columbine 6 pounder carronades. 4 
> ‘Total, 21 guns 


Besides musquetoons, firelocks, boarding-pixes, 
cutlasses, pistols, dc. 

The expedition was detained at Milford several 
days waiting the arrival of Mr. Lander, but as the 
wind blew steadily at north, on the 24th July, Mr. 
Laird despatched the Columbine and Alburkah for 
Port Praya in the Cape de Verds, that being the 
first place of rendezvous. A day or tw after, Lan- 
der arrived in a fishing boat from Lifracombe, and 
in an hour the Quorra put: to sea, bearing with her 

the hearty good wishes of every spectator. — 

It is Mr. Laird’s intention to proceed in the first 
instance to Port Praya, where he hopes to meet with 
the commander-in-chief of the African station, who 
has orders to render him assistance. From thence 
they go to Cape Coast, to take on board some Kroo- 
men negroes to cut wood in going up the Niger.— 
Finally they enter the Niger, and dash on at once to 
Boussa, epening communications for a trade in gold 
dust, palm oil, and ivory by the way. The Alburkah 
will explore meanwhile all the principal tributaries 
of the Niger,.aud it is not altogether beyond possi- 
bility that she may find a way through the Tschadda, 

ry, Or some other river into Lake Tschad, in the 
centre of the African continent; nay, some flatter) 
themselves with the dream of being able to pene- 
trate into Abyssinia and the Red Sea, by rivers run- 
ning out of Lake Tschad in an easterly direction.— 
What would be the astonishment of the good people 
of Bombay should this cockle shell of a vessel—not 
larger than the boiler of Whitebread’s brewery—and 
built of iron, foree her way through the centre of 
Africa, and so on by the Red Sea and Straits of Ba- 
bel Mandel to Socotra and the coast of Malabar!— 
Let this vision terminate as it may, the attempt de- 
serves success: and that the whole of the spirited in- 
dividuals by whom it has been undertaken will be 
rewarded by the fullest realization of their most san- 
guine hopes, is the sincere prayer of one who with 
difficulty restrained the desire to quit wife, family, 
and friends to embark with the wanderers compos- 
ing the African Expedition. 

THE LATE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


The following article, which we find in the Albany 
Daily Advertiser, we presume to be from the pen 
2 a Genet, now residing in the State of New 

ork:— 

“On the 20th day of March, 1811, the streets of Pa- 
ris were filled with an excited populace, rending the 
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nued roar of cannon, and the flight of a balloon in 
which a female sronaut ascended, gave indications 
that some event had occurred of overpowering inte- 
rest to the French people. 7 

It was the birth of the ‘‘son of the man,” of an 
heir to the fortunes and glory of N apoleon, the ruler 
of fifty-seven millions of peo le, which now gave. to 
the public impatience its joyful gratifieation. 

It was on this occasion that many singular cireum~ 
stances took place, such as are supposed to attend 
the nativity of remarkable characters, and are chro- 
nicled for after times with peculiar care, as having 
been the prognostics of good fortune, or the omens ot 
misery to come. The Emperor felt unusual anxiety 
as the eritieal moment arrived. Almost the whole 
preceding night he paced the halls of the palace with 
the Empress. ‘Towards morning, the event occurred 
under the most alarming aspect. The celebrated Du- 
bois, a professor in the school of medicine, arrived 
before his companion, the no less celebrated Corvi- 
sart. Napoleon was anxiously waiting the result in 
an adjacent room. 

He learned that there was t occasion for alarm, 
and anxiously inquired of the former why he did not 
diseharge his professional duty without delay. He 
excused himself on account of the absence of Corvi- 
sart. Do you want a witness or a justificator, said 
the Emperor, I will be that to you: proceed, Roused 
by his remarks and his kind encouragement, he went, 
though ander much embarrassment, to the assistance 
of the alarmed Empress. Again the presence of 
mind of Napoleoh was serviceable, for the medical 
attendant even now could not recover his accustomed 
calmness of manner, until the memorable saying of 
the Emperor, Forget that you are attending the Em- 
press; treat her as you would the wife of a citizen of 
St. Denis. The Emperor was soon afterwards asked 
whose life should be saved if the sacrifice of either 
the mother or the child became indispensable.— 
‘*The mother’s,” replied Napoleon, ‘it is her 
right.” Atlength the crisis was passed, but the in- 
fant is said only to have been roused from a deep 
lethargy by the reverberation and noise of the 101 
pieces of artillery. 

‘Twenty-two persons, some of them of distinction, 
besides the Emperor, were present, and it was Cor- 
visart, whose friendly aid restored warmth to the 
expiring child, now almost forgotten amid the con- 
fusion arising from the fear entertained for the fate 
of his mother, 

All etiquette was laid aside, and the ceremonies 
for the occasion according to the usual custom of 
princes, with whom it is important to establish the 
birthright, and identity of their successors, were laid 
aside without hesitation. 

The emperor, as soon as he was assured of his 
wife’s safety, caaght up the ehild, and presented him 
to his otheers and attendants in the next apartments, 
by whom he was hailed king of Rome! It had been 
previously determined, that if the expected stranger 
should be a princess, the number of cannon used to 
announce the event should be limited to twenty-two; 
and if a son was bora, the event should be distin- 
ten hy a discharge from a hundred and one pieces. 

Vhien, therefore, the twenty-third report was heard, 

the enthusiasm of the people was carried to an excess 
that almost exceeds beliet. 
‘This was but the prelude to more marked honours. 
Addresses were sent from all the public bodies of 
Paris. The courts of Europe sent envoys extraor- 
dinary to congratulate Napoleon on the event. The 
king and queen of Spain made a journey to Paris for 
the same purpose. At his baptism, the infant was 
presented with a silver cradle by the good city of 
Paris, and the emperor of Austria stood godfather, 
by his proxy and brother the Duke of Wurtzburgh. 
In short, never was any birth celebrated with greater 
rejoicings, or any child more warmly weleomed into 
ae breathing world, than this uuconscious heir to a 
throne, 


The education of the young king of Rome became 
a subject of serious concern to the emperor. To 
Madame de Montesquieu was entrusted the office of 
governess tothe young Napoleon. She was the wife 
of Count Peter Montesquieu Fezenzac,a distinguish- 
ed officer and statesman. She was esteemed a most 
excellent woman, of unsullied honour and established 
principles. Her method of managing her charge 
was much admired, His apartments were on the 
ground floor of the Tuileries, and looked out upon 
the court. A splendid palace was even then in con- 
templation for him, to be placed opposite the Pont 
de Jena; but the obstinacy of a cooper, who owned a 
part of the ground intended for the site, prevented 
the execution of the plan. 

At almost every hour of the day crowds of people 
assembled before the window of the young king to 
obtain a view of him. On one occasion, after he had 
begun to understand what was said to him, and ap- 
preciate its importance, he fell into a violent passion. 
His governess immediately ordered the windows to 
be darkened. He asked his Maman Quiou what that 
was for. ‘* To hide your passion from those people 
in the court yard, whom you will one day probably 
govern, and who would lose their respect for you if 
they witnessed your bad. conduct now.” It is said 
he instantly confessed his error, begged her pardon 
and promised to be angry no more. 

At a chateau, in a place called Mendon, two miles 
from Versailles, where was assigned the residence 
of the young king, while yet in his nurse’s arms, and 
where afterwards the empress resided during the 
expedition to Russia, Napoleon projected an institute 
for the education of his son, and the princes of the 


air with the ery of Vive L’Empereur, The conti- 


ate tuition, where the pupils destined to govern na- 
tions ‘should ire conformity of principles, man- 
ners, and ideas.” Each prince from @ foreign state 
was to bring with him twelve youths, the elite of 
his country, to be educated with them. These, said 
the emperor, would have been knit together in the 
bonds of friendship, have acquired extended views, 
and have become acquainted with every thing befit- 
ting their rank and expectations; and where, we may 
add, they would have obtained a bias for the founder 
of their states, and the principles of their imperial 
head. ‘The views of Napoleon on this subject were 
no less politic than profound. eA 

In 1814, on the approach of the allies, Maria Louisa 
retired with her son to Blois, by command of her 
husband, a great mistake, as in the end it proved to 
be. During this period Joseph and Jerome Bona- 
, parte formed a design to carry her beyond the Loire 
to her hasband, and they would have succeeded, if 
they had obtained the previous consent of the Empe- 
ror. She refused on that ground alone. A few weeks 
afterwards she had an interview with her father, the 
Emperor of Austria, and she here learned that she 


parated from her husband. Mad. De Montesquieu 
still remained with the Empress, though upon the 
first reverses of fortune, almost all her attendants 
deserted her, She remained in charge of her pupil, 
who was tenderly attached to her, uatil 1815, when, 
upon the return of the Emperor from Elba, an at- 
tempt to carry off his son from Schoenbrunn, was 
frustrated almost at the moment of its execution.— 
The Governess was dismissed, but the separation 
was heart-breaking to the child, and stratagem was 
resorted to to soothe the pangs of parting. He was 
then transferred to Vienna, and placed in the hands 
of Germans. Fora short time he was permitted to 
visit his mother, but finally, on the 20th of May, 1815, 
he was transferred to Vienna, where he ever after- 
wards resided. His name inthe state calendar was 
now Charles Francis Joseph, that of Napoleon being 
entirely forbidden to be used. In 1818 he was create 
Duke of Reichstadt, a lordship in Bohemia, with a 
revenue of almost $160,000 per annum—placed next 
in rank to the princes of the Blood. At first his 
grandfather destined him for the church, but after- 
wards he changed his views, and gave him a military 
education. A person who saw him about this period, 
represents him as a handsome, interesting boy, with 
great spirit and apparently a good constitution, It 
has been suspected, and not without cause, that very 
t care was taken to prevent his ambition being 
excited by the history of his father’s deeds, or the 
recital of his glorious victories. Obscure portions 
of history were made his study, and a police officer 
was stationed in the room when his lessons were 
given him by his tutor, ‘The celebrated Von Ham- 
mer was oné of his teachers, and is believed to have 
been of great benefit to him. The Count Dietreich- 
stein, his Governor, kept him in a state of surveil- 
lance, and never suffered him to be unwatched. 

He was not allowed to associate with any young 
persons on terms of intimacy, nv matter how much 
he desired society, and every avenue to a secret 
correspondence was carefully guarded. Even when 
grown up, educated, and in command of a regiment 
of cavalry, he was stilla prisoner. ‘This has, how- 
ever, been denied very recently by the Court’ of 
Vienna, Little therefore can be said of the charac- 
ter of his mind, or the tenor of his feelings. The 
damp atmosphere of his residence at Schoenbrunn is 
said to have injured hishealth, and his total estrange- 
ment from his mother, the Bonaparte family, and 
suitable companions of his own rank, no doubt had 
their full effect in hastening his career to its termina- 
tion, Cut off from the scenes of real life, he used 
to frequent the theatre at Vienna, to watch its sha- 
dows, and observe their resemblance. Here, with 
his hands clasped, his head projected forward, and 
his eyes intently fixed on what he saw, he excited the 
most lively interest among the spectators. To this 
spot many a deveted and enthusiastic Frenchman re- 
paired to catch a glimpse of features so painfully ex- 
citing and dear to the friends of Napoleon. 

The best medical aid availed him nothing. He 
was told that he could not recover, and he lamented 
his destiny with a bitter grief. There are but two 
epochs, said he, in my life, to be remembered—my 
life and my death. Would toGod that 1 could have 
seen before I died that column which rears its head 
in the Place Vendome, the glorious monument of 
my father’s fame. 

His mother, from whom he had been so long sepa- 
rated, hastened to catch his parting breath. Though 
by her alliance with Couut Niepperg she has be- 
come the mother of many children, yet on this oc- 
easion she did not forget what was due to the ties of 
aonce pleasing union with the greatest man of the 
age. Over that solitary pledge of ambitious and ill- 
fated attachment she wept day by day until the last 
sigh of the son of the man she had once loved fell on 
her ear, and rendered her for some time senseless of 
the loss she had sustained. On the destiny of this 
unfortunate young man, prediction and presentiment, 
fear and hope, atnbition and policy, had long bung 


has left the vast theatre which was opening to him, 
for weai or wo, to sleep among the dull corses of the 
House of Hapsburg in the Convent of the Capuchins 
ORIENTAL SMOKING, 


imperial house. There a school was.to be maintain- 
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baceo in the Levant, which, he says is ss woah 
Turkey being supplied only with the dregs of w, 
European markets. Yet the éhoicest tobacco in the 
world now grows upon the eoasts of Syria. 

What did they do in the East before t smoked! 
—From the many-robed* Pacha, with his amber. 
mouthed and jewelled chibouque, longer than a lan- 
cer’s spear, to the Arab clothed only in a blue 
and puffing through a short piece of hollowed Po 
wood, there is, from Stamboul to Grand Cairo, only 
one source of physical solace, If you pay a visit in 
the East, a pipe is brought to you with the same re. 

ularity that a servant in England places you a seut, 
The procession of the pipe, in great houses, is strik. 
ing: slaves in showy dresses advancing in order, with 
the lighted chibouques to their mouths waving them 
to and fro; others bearing vases of many coloured 
sherberts, and surrounding a superior domestic, who 
earries the strong and burning coffee in small 
of porcelain supported in frames of silver fill 
all = a waiter covered with 
mantle of white satin, stiff and shining with golden 
embroidery. 

In public audiences all this is an affair of form,— 
‘* The honour of the pipe” proves the continuation 
awarded to you. You touch it with your lips, retury 
it, sip a half filled cup of coffee, rise, and retire:— 
The next day a swarm of household functionaries 
call upon you for their fees. But in private visits, 
the luxury of the pipe is more-appreciated. A hos 
prides himself upon the number and beauty of the 
chibouques, the size and clearness of the amber 
mouth piece, rich and spotless as a ripe Syrian le- 
mon, the rare flavour of his tobaccos, the frequency 
of his coffee offerings, and the delicate dexterity 
with which the rose water is blended with the fruity 
sherbets. In summer, too, the chibouque of cherry 
wood, brought from the Balkan, is exchanged for the 
lighter jassamine tube of Damascus or Aleppo, co- 
yas with a fawn coloured silk and fringed with 
silver, 

The hills of Laodicea celebrated by Strabo for 
their wines, now produce, under the name of Lat- 
kia, the choicest tobacco in the world, Unfortunate- 
ly this delicious product will not bear a voyage, and 
loses its favour even in the markets of Alexandria. 
Latakia may be compared to Chateau Margaux; Gi- 
bel, the product of a neighbouring range of bills, 
similar although stronger in flavour, is a rich Port, 
and will occasionally reach England without injury. 
‘This is the favourite tobacco of Mehemet Ali, the 
Pacha of Egypt. No one understands the art of 
smoking better than hisHighness. His richly earved 


silver sheesha borne by a glossy Nubian eanuch, ina @ 


scarlet and golden dress, was a — for Stepha- 
noff. The Chibouquejee of the Viceroy never took 
less than five minutes in filling the Viceregal Pipe. 
The skilful votary is well aware how much 
pleasure of the practice depends upon the skill with 
which the bow! is filled. For myself, notwithstand- 
ing the high authority of the Pacha, I give the prefe- 
rence to Beirout, a tobacco from the ancient Berytus, 
lower down on the coast, and which remided me al- 
ways of Burgundy. It sparkles when it burns, emit- 
ting a bright blue flame. All these tobaceos are of 
avery dark colour. , 

In Turkey there is one very fine tobacco, which 
comes from Salonichi, in ancient Thrace. It is ofa 
light colour, and may be compared to very good Ma- 
deira. ‘These are the choicest tobsccos in the world. 
The-finest Kanaster has a poor flat taste after them. 

The sheesha nearly resembles the hookah. In both 
a composition is inhaled, instead of the genuine weed. 
‘The nargilly is alsu used with the serpent, but the 
tube is of glass. In all three, you inhale 
rose- water. 

The scientific votary after due experience, will pre- 
fer the Turkish chibouque. He should possess many, 
never use the same for two days ranning, change his 
bow! with each pipefull, and let the ehibouque be 
cleaned every day, and thoroughly washed with ore 
ange flower water. All this requires great —s 
and the paucity and cost of service in Europe wv! 
ever prevent any one but a man of large fortune from 
smoking in the Oriental fashion with perfect sas 
faction to himself. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT IN EGYPT. 


The Pasha of Egypt, one of our honorary 
a chief of a clear and vigorous mind, observing 
advantages European stateshave derived from a simi 
lar policy, has publicly encouraged the introdactioe 
into Egy pt of all those arts and sciences which are 
calculated to improve the understanding of the pes 
le and to migitate the effeets of their religious fee 
ings, and to secure the stability of the local aon 
meot. He has similated his army and his navy 
those of Europe, and subjected them to — 
discipline; he has formed corps of artillery ao 
gineers upon European principies; he has at . 
regular bands of military music to each of = reg 
ments, with Euro instructors, who teach t a 
musicians, according to the European — - 
sic, to play upon the European instruments 


conjointly, 


i land, France, and Ger- 
Cairo he has establish- 
d a permanent military hospital, and placed it 
uropean s, with the same rules as ode 
n the best regulated hospitals in Europe; and he | "4 
ormed a school of medicine and anatomy, 1" whic 
not only botany, mineralogy and chemistry are taught, 
but human bodies are publicly dissected by students 
who profess the mahomedan religion, and who are 
publicly rewarded in the heart of a ner. 
dan population according to the skill and the kno 
edge which they display in their different dissections. 
At Alexandria he has established a naval school, in 
which Mahomedan students are instructed in the 
several branches of geometry, trigonometry, mecha- 
nics, and astronomy, connected with naval architec- 
ture and the science of navigation, and a dock yard 
under the control and superintendance of a Euro- 
pean naval architect distinguished for his talents and 
his skill, in whieh, besides frigates and other vessels 
of smaller dimensions, four ships of the line, three 
carrying 110 guns upon two decks, and one of 130 
ns, have recently been built; he has opened the 
old port, which was formerly shut agaiost them, to 
all Christian vessels. He has encouraged the for- 
mation of regular insurance offices, an authorised 
Christain merchants to acquire a property in lands, 
houses and gardens. He has employed an English 
civil engineer of great eminence, on a very liberal 
salary, to improve all the canals in the country and 
the course of the Nile: he is about to construct car- 
riage roads from Alexandria to Cairo, and from Al- 
exandria to Rosetta and Damietta; and M. Abro, the 
cousin of his minister, is about to establish upou them 
public stage-coaches, built on a model of one sent 
to him by a coach maker of this country; he has in- 
troduced steamboats, which navigate upon the Nile, 
and steam engines, which are used for cleansing and 
deepening the bed of that river, and for various other 
ublic works; he has patronised the employment by 
Me. Briggs of two Englishmen, taken for the pur- 
pose from this country, in boring for water in dif- 
ferent parts of the desert; and he has discovered 
through their operations some very fine water in the 
desert between Cairo and Suez; he has encouraged 
the growth of cotton, indigo and opium; and the tor- 
mer of these productions is nuw a great article of 
trade between Egypt and England, France and Ger- 
many. He has established schools inthe country, 
for the instruction of all orders of his people in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; he has sent, at great 
expense to himself, young men both of the higher 
and lower ranks of society to England, and France, 
for the purpose of acquiring usetal knowledge; the 
former in those branches of science and literature 
which are connected with their service in the army, 
the navy, and the higher departments of government; 
the latter in those mechanical aris which are more 
immediately connected with their employ meat as ar- 
tizans and manulaciurers. He has constituted a pub- 
lic assembly at Cairo, consisting of a considerable 
number of well informed persons, who hold regular 
sittings for forty days in each year, and publicly dis- 
cuss for hisinuformation the interests and wants of his 
different provinces. He patronizes the publication 
of a weekly newspaper in Arabic and Turkish, for 
the instruction of his people; and, finally, he protects 
all christarn Merchants who are settled in that coun- 
try, not ouly i time of peace, but also in time of war; 
and afforded the European merchants who were set- 
ued at Alexandria and Cairo a memorable mstance 
of his dejermination to adhere under all cireumstan- 
ces to this policy, by informing them, as soon as he 
received intelligence of the battle of Navarino, that 
their persons and their property should coutinue as 
secure as if no such event had occurred.—Sir A. 
Johnson's Address to the Royal Asiatic Society. 


From the Journal of Mr. Goodell, Constantinople. 
TURKISH WEDDING. 


November $.—A Turkish Wedding. ‘The bride- 
groom was the son of one of the principal ‘Turks in 
this village, and the bride belonged to the village 
next above us. About noon, I went in company with 
my friends, the Rev, Dr. W. and Doctor D. K. to 
the house of the bridegroom. ‘Ihe father saw us 
enter, and hastening after us, received us politely in 

cir Way, treating us with pipes, coffee, and sweets 
meats, He invited us to come in the evening, aod 
Accompany the party to the mosque to hear their 
Prayers aud chants, and then return with them to 

rake of the Aeast, which was preparing at the 
ridegroom’s house. ‘The room where we were 
received, was half filled with sofas, cushions, hand- 
kerchiets, and various kinds of clothing and finery, 
which were all tastefully arranged tor show, and 
Which the bride had herself made and sent before- 
hand—the money to purchase the materials, as well 
as the jewels and ornaments on her own person, hav- 
ns been (we understood) previously furnished by 
— bridegroom. In a room adjoining, was a display 
> all the cooking and kitchen utensils; but whether 
urnished the one or the other party, or by both 
re ~ nati hot. The bridegroom we judged 
Rt ou cig teen years of age. He was standing 
Nice tuguished among the attendants and some ol 
1s young friends, and neither took coffee with us, 
aa was introduced to us, nor did he appear to bave 
to act on the Occasion; and we knew him 
only afier we had made inquiry, and he had been 
by his father. He blushed as he 
diately return our salutations, and imme- 


Preparations were then making to go after the 
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procession 
friends 
lowed on foot, playi 


bride, for which e-all | the arabas in the vill 
been engaged, and soon after we returned 


on instruments of rude con- 


arabas, drawn by ox 
buffaloes, and filled with those who enuilé alike 


their beauties and their deformities beneath the 

ivileged slipper—bei 
though (1 was 
hear) not the mother and sisters of the bridegroom. 
A little brother of his, about ten years of age, was 
dressed very splendidly and rode on a donkey. But 
the bridegroom was not of the party. 

Atter about an hour, the procession returned in 
the same order as before, except that the forward 
araba contained the bride, and by its curtains, close- 
ly drawn before and behind and on each side, com- 
pletely concealed her whole person; and thus left the 
numerous spectators, who were at the doors and 
windows of every house, to the power of their ima- 
g'nation to form an idea of the nymph for them- 
selves. ‘Ihe musicians, also, now sung as well as 
played, and the father and others on horseback, as 
if unable to contain their joy, were dashing forward 
at full speed, checking suddenly and turning back, 
and occasionally making show of playing at the 
reed, But neither the mother nor the sisters of Pa 
bride were of the party. 

Towards evening we went again to the house of 
the bridegroom with Mrs. G, and Miss W. As the 
Turkish women had now come in their turn to see 
the display and offer their congratulations, we were 
of course excluded; but the ladies were admitted, 
and treated with sweetmeats. The bride was seated 
in a corner of a sofa with dits of gold leaf stuck on 
her cheeks, and did not presume to speak, or scarce- 
ly to open her eyes; she being to be seen, and not 
heard. The brid mM was not there, The mu- 
sicians had marched him off to the bath, and were 
now drumming him through the different parts of 
the village, accompanying the music with a song, 
which, as the Turkish word for bridegroom occurred 
frequeutly in it, was evidently suited to the occasion. 
But very few persons, and those of the lower classes, 
joined in this procession; the whole was without 
much order; the music both voeal and instrumental 
was of the rudest kind; the young man blushed when- 
ever we caught his eye; and if we righily interpret- 
ed his feelings from his looks, he would have pre- 
ferred to be somewhere else. It is said, that after 
three days, the mother, sisters, and other female re- 
latives of the bride will come in due ceremony to 
visit her; but the will 
not be present. —Missionary . 


From the New England Galaxy. 
SERPENTS. 


[The following is an extract from a manuscript 
treatise on North American Serpents, by a gentleman 
of this city, which will probably be given to the public 
in the course of a tew years. } ‘ 

Serpents have generally been held in utter detes- 
tation, in all ages of the world. Though bat a few 
varieties are actually venomous, the horror inspired 
by such as mankind have suffered by, has been the 
means of calling into vigorous action, the hatred aud 
eternal warfare against them of the human race.— 
The original curse pronounced apon the Serpent, in 
the garden of Eden, still pursues the race in all its 
varied ramifications. **And the Lord God said to the 
Serpent, because thou bast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field: 
upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat, 
all the days of thy life. 1 will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between her head and thy 
heel: it shall bruise thy head,and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” This enmity still exists with undiminished 
hatred;—all men, in all nations, with unsparing ex- 
ertions, bruise his head wherever it can be done— 
and were not the Serpent prolific, almost beyond 
credibility, the race would have been extinet in the 
earliest ages of man. Notwithstanding this eternal 
warfare, it still exists with all those characteristics 
which excite our horror, our fear, aed our undying 
vengeance. ; 

‘Lhough spread over all the known countries of 
the world, it is only in the torrid zones that they 
attain that formidable size, which appear fabulous 
in the narrations of travellers. ‘Temperate climates 
are cursed with the evil of their being,—but their 
dimensions are altogether insignificaat, when compar- 
ed with those huge monsters that undulate over the 
plains of Central Africa, carrying desolation ta their 
track—dispersing whole caravans in the wilderness 
of sand, and swallowing the mangled carcass of the 
royal tiger at a single mouthful. Wherever they are 
diminutive in size, they have an equivalent compen- 
sation,—a venom as deadly as the tar-famed Upas— 
us unfailing in its action, aud as certain as the grave. 
More northern regions, where the sun gives less of 
its cheering influence, or in those arctic boundaries 
of the world, where snows and ice almost forbid the 
existence of organized beings, monsters, no less ap- 
palling in thew characters, find a habitation in their 
seas—biduing defiance to the elements, and occasion- 
ally astonish the natural historian with their gigantic 
proportions. Under all the various conditions of 
life, true to the species, the Serpent exhibits its na- 
tural propensities for insidious devastations, and its 
instinctive predilection to steal and to slay every ani- 
mal which its superior strength or its gusparing pol- 
son enables it to Overcome. 


Such are some of the prominent traits in the gene- 


ral character of the Serpent tribe. Subsequent ob- 
servations on the structure of the internal organs and 
of tissue, on. their 

eculiar power, as it relates to stren progres- 
sion, depends, will be hereafter ai 

In the earliest ages of the world, when there was 
a strong and truly unaccountable ity for wor- 
shipping almost every thing but the One True God, 
idolatry fixed upon the Sun, as the most distinguish- 
ed object of adoration, and that was represented by a 
serpent. Its apparent course in the heavens was in- 
dicated by a Serpent, formed into a curved line,— 
and eternity, having neither beginning or end, was 
also represented by a circle—made by a sec- 
pent swallowing its tail. In the hieroglyphical lan- 
guage of ancient mythology, still seen on those im- 
perishable monuments of Egyptian sculpture, the 
coils of the serpent are the lasting mementos of 
the gross idolairy of those remote generations of 
men. 

This horrible animal was also an ancient symbol 
of medicine—and of Apollo and Esculapius, the 
gods who presided over the healing art and music.— 
There is scarcely a known religious rite of the pagan 
worship, that did not particularly embrace the Ser- 
pent, under the names of O6—Ops or Phython. 

Moses alluded to this species of idolatry, in the 
20th chapter of Levitieus—*The woman of Endor, 
who had a familiar spirit,is called Oud or 06—mean- 
ing Phythonissa. Even the place of her residence 
had its name trom the worship instituted there,— 
Endor, being a compound word of En-ador, siguify- 
ing, says the learned Bryant, fons pithonds or fountain 
ot light. This was unquestionably the place where 
an oracle was established, of the god Ador—or god of 
light, probably founded by the native Canaanites. 

Uur word adore, was probably derived originally 
from Ador, the object of worship—also called Adonis. 
History informs us that in the orgies of Bacchus, the 
disciples carried serpents in their hands, uttering the 
most horrid sereams of Eva! Eva!—which is the 
same as epha, rendered in the Greek tongue ophis— 
denoting a snake, 

Symbolic worship had its origin, partly, with the 
magi, the sons and descendants ot Chus, and where- 
ever these were located, their religious rites embrac- 
ed a serpent, in some form. 

The Greeks ealled Apollo, Python—which, with 
Oupis, Opis, or Uub, means a serpent. 

There was avery sacred Serpent in Egypt,—call- 
ing Tharmuthis, used to adorn the tiara of royalty 
on the head of Isis. All the kings of that country 
wore high bonnets, termivated in a round ball, em- 
braced by the figures of asps: the priests, who swayed 
the seeptre of despotism otf the benighted faculties of 
that once interesting kingdom, had figures of serpents 
upon their bonnets also. 

Mr. Bryaot supposes Abadon, spoken of in the 
book of Revelations, was the name of the ‘‘Ophite 
god, with whose worship the world had been so long 
infected.” lt is quite certain that serpent adoration 
was maintained by the Chaldes, who built the re- 
nowned city of Opbis, or the serpents’ or god’s abode. 
From there, the worship was carried Bayt, 
where the serpent deity was called canoph and bus/is- 
cus or royal serpent. Osiris, the great Egyptian 
deity, whs the Sun, often called Ob-el. There were 
stately pillars erected, sacred to the god, of great 
length, and tapering toa point, The Greeks initi@ 
ated them, and took the Egyptian word O6-el to ex- 
press any thing tapering—in time, odelos, and in our 
language, we have obelisk, derived from the same 
root, to express the tapering column. 


Elopement Extraordinary.—On Monday morning 
just at day break, a lady and gentleman, both of 
them very fa-hionably dressed, and the latter bear- 
ing on bis shoulders a leather portmanteau of more 
than ordinary dimensions, were observed hastily pro- 
ceeding along the new north-road, end of St. John’s 
Wood, in the direction towards Barnet; they looked 
back repeatedly, and seemed apprehensive of being 
pursued. They passed on, and, in about ten minutes 
afterwards, another gentleman, more advanced in 
years than the other, and in **breathless eagerness,” 
made his appearance, following in the same direc- 
tion. Ina short time hé was up with the fugitive 
party, who displayed most unequivocal tokens of the 
meeting being any thing but desired by them; the 
lady attered a scream and fainted, or pretended to, 
and the gentleman, throwing off his burden, placed 
himself in an attitude of defence. He was, however, 
assailed by the other party, who knocked him down 
with a straightforward, well delivered blow in the 
face, who then coolly possessed himself of the port- 
manteau, which he placed by the road side, with 
his hat on the top of it. The fallen combatant was 
by this time again on his legs, ane both commenced 
pummelling each other most heartily. Ln the interim 
the lady had recovered from her swoon and had qui- 
etly seated herself by the side of the portmanteau, 
passively waiting the issue of the contest. ‘Three 
rounds were boxed with downright good will, when 
victory at lust declared in favour of the elder bellige- 
rent, who struck the other such a severe blow on the 
side of the head, that he was unable, for some time, 
to rise, aud at length, was constrained to say, ‘hold, 
enough.” ‘the victor then took the lady under his 
arm, who “ nothing loath,” walked with him back 
to town, he having first shouldered the portmanteau, 
and leaving the other the very epitome of the Knight 
of the Ruetul Countenanee, This strange rencontre, 
we understand, originated as follows:—The lady, 


who is between thirty-seven and thirty-eight years of 


is the wife 


very considerable personal attractions 
the elder gentleman in question, who 
is most respectably situated in life, and it seems that 
she had purposed to elope with the younger gentle- 
man. Their intimacy had only existed five days, 
and arose, in the first instance, from their being fel- 
low passengers in the Chelmsford coach,from whieh 
place the lady was returning home, after vies two 
of her children who are at school there. She is the 
mother of seven children, al! living, and the young- 
est only eight months old. “Che portmanteaa eontain- 


ved the greater portion of her wearing apparel, besides 


a cousiderable sum of ready money, and a quantity 
of trinkets, plate,. &c. which she had possessed her- 
self of unknown to her husband. Her departure was 
discovered a few moments after she had left the 
house. The hasband has since consented, on her 
promising better things in future, to restore her to 
his coufideuce and her family.— London Herald. 


Dogs.—An eminent physician in Che Coun- 
ty, New York, had a dog, that 
always attended him in his medical visits around the 
neighbouring villages. He could never prevail upon 
him to take a place in his vehicle, but he would fol- 
low on foot until the doctor stopped; when, the in- 
stant he alighted from the vebicle, Bent would spring 
in and protect his property. If any one dared to 
approach the horse, the dog gave him to understand 
by a most significant growl, that he must be careful 
how he trespassed on the rights of his master. At 
home, when his mistress had been washing and left 
her clothesin the yard over night to dry, she had 
7 to call the attention of Bent to the circumstance, 
and he would keep guard faithfully till morning. — 
The health of the doctor became seriously impaired 
and he made a voyage to Europe, with the hope of 
regaining it, A few days after his departure, the 
dog became very uneasy, and scoured the village in 
search of him. Having become evidently satisfied 
that his master was not to be found in the immediate 
vicinity of his residence, he made an excursion about 
the country, to the distance of 50 or 60 miles, and 
stopped at every house where his master had ever 
been, in the hope of finding bim. He was gone 
nearly three weeks, but finally came home, and gave 
up further search in despair. Upon the return of 
the doctor, the dog manifested his joy in the most 
sagacious manner. He threw liis fore paws around 
his neck and embraced him very affectionately. — 
From that moment he was unwilling to go into the 
kitchen at night, until he had satisfied himself that 
the doetor had retired to rest. He would insist on 
entering his bed room, and would raise himself 
upon the bed and look in to see if he was there. At 
the doetor’s death, the dog seemed to be perfeetly 
conscious of the loss he had sustained, and testified 
bie sorecie in so affecting a manner, that it was re- 
m y every person that saw him. 

Bost. Atlas. 


A Hindoo Convert.—We were very much interest- 
ed in the appearance of the principal servant of the 


clergyman, who seemed to be more useful and intel- 


ligent thao any native I had ever met with. He was 
a remarkably handsome man, and had the bearing of 
a high brahmia. He was, however, a Christian, and 
not long since had beea baptized by his present 
master. He was a sort of Haji Baba, and betore he 
had offered himself up for baptism, had experienced 
many strange adventures, In his early days (he 
seemed to be now forty) he had been a soldicr, and 
had served in Java, which is always a matter of great 
pride toa native. When he obtained his discharge, 
he became a mendicant priest, and wandered about 
the country. He had visited every shrine of note for 
sanctity in the East, from Thibet to Cape Comorin, 
and found his errant life, | have no doubt, a very de- 
lightful one. One day, when performing his prayers 
in the Ganges, an Englishman passing down the river 


happened to step close to him, and, entering into’ 


couversation with him, presented him with a transla- 
tion of some portion of the Seriptures, or’ religious 
tract, 1 do not remember which; he was then jour- 
neying to Bhurtpore, where, for some offence, he 
was cast into prison. The perusal of this new book 
solaced him iu his confinement, and, by his own ae- 
count, wrought in him a greatehange. On being li- 
berated, harassed by his doubts, he went to the col- 
lege of Benares to consult the learned brahmins on 
the subject of his newly acquired knowledge. He 
could hardly have gune to a worse place. They gave 
him the only reply he could have expected: ‘* Throw 
away your book, or you will lose your caste.” He 
was resolved, however, and applied to the chaplain 
to baptise him. Unfortunately, in such applications 
there is always much to mistrust, It was neces 

to make every inquiry about his character, and it 
turned out that he bore the reputation of great piety 
asa brahbmin. ‘To prove his determination to be one 
no longer, he took the sacred thread from his shoul- 
ders, and, tearing it in pieces, brought it to the cler- 
gyman, aud said, ‘* Now I will be no longer a brah- 
min; you cannot refuse my wish.” He was at length 
gratified, and has not yet given cause for doubting his 
sincerity. He has undergone some little persecution 
too; he has had many taunts to bear,and blows to sub- 
mit to, since he has been in service as a Christian, — 
Upon one occasion, when riding on a message for 
his master, he stopped at Serai to boat his poney, and, 
something in his appearance exciting the suspicions 
of the people belonging to it, they questioned him 
about his caste; he confessed himself a cenvert to a 


better faith, and boldly denounced their infidelity, 


\ 


bn horseback; the musicians | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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not disposed toa controversy, and 
against him; the whole village 
was alarmed at the uproar, and, hastening to the 
scene, took part in the sentence of expulsion, which 
was immediately pronounced upon him. He nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, and was forced to aban- 
don his poney to the merey of Brahma.— Skinner's 
Excursions in India. 
Character of the Kentuckians. —The Kentuckians 
all carry mean pocket knives, which they never fail 
to use ina scuffle; and you may see a gentleman 
seated at the tavern door, balanced on two legs of a 
chair, picking his teeth with a knife, the blade of 
which ‘is full six inehes long, or cutting the benches, 
sts or any thing else that may lie within his reach. 
otwithstanding this, thé Kentuckians are by no 
means more quarrelsome than any other people of 
the western states, and they are vastly less so thun the 
Je of Ireland. But, when they do commence 
hostilities, they fight with great bitterness, as do most 
Americans, biting, gouging, and cutting unrelenting- 
Ay.—[Farrall’s Rambles in America. 


Anecdote of George II.—When his Majesty came 
to this country from Hanover, he brought over with 
him his cook, to whom he was extremely partial.— 
“After some stay at St. James’s, the cook grew melan- 
choly, and wanted leave to return home. His 
majesty asked him why he wished to leave his ser- 
vice? ‘The cook replied, ‘I have long served your 
majesty with diligence and with honesty, and never 
suffered any of your property to be embezzled in 

our kitchen; but here, the dishes’ no sooner come 

rom the table than one steals a fowl, another a duck, 
a third takes a joint of meat, and a fourth a pie, and 
so on until the whole is gone, and | cannot bear to 
see you so injured.” The King’s reply was, **My 
revenues here can afford this custom, and, therefore, 
to reconcile you to your place, do you steal likewise 
and mind that you take enough.” The cook took 
his master’s advice, and in a short time, became the 
most adept thief of all the servants. 


A Naval Engagement.—On Friday morning, 
nearly the whole of Dover was either upon the Piers, 
the Heights, or Marine Parade, to witness a chase 
of a singular kind. A Mr. Curtess and his lady had 
been living there at the City of London Hotel six 

weeks. On Wednesday, a Monsieur Sole, a French 
ntleman, tall and good looking, arrived at the same 
Fotel. On Friday morning, the lady of Mr, Curtess 
left his bed cautiously, and started off with M. Sole 
_ for Calais, in a fine four-oared galley. Soon after 
Mr. Curtess discovered his loss, and pursued the 
parties in a 35-feet six-oared ey; the men were 
to be paid 8/. for their trouble, About three or four 
miles from shore the rival boats came together after 
asmart chase. The husband lay in the bottom of 
his galley during the chase, but when alongside his 
runaway wite’s boat he jumped up. This so fright- 
ened the lady that she fainted of course, and went 
into the most appalling fits. A dreadful sea-fight 
then ensued; oars, boat-hooks, &c. were used with 
the greatest effect on both sides. The crew of M. 
Sole’s boat at last gave in, in consequence of the ter- 
ror they were in of having had a hole stove through 
her bottom by the terrific agitation of M. Sole’s 
wooden leg. ‘The two boats then returned to Dover, 
Mrs, Curtess weeping bitter tears, with her hair, 
like Niobe’s, hanging in Hegligent festoons over her 
face and back, and the husband looking alternately 
at his wife, and at the proprietor of the wooden leg. 
M. Sole, it is said, gained great honour, and his 
wooden leg, during the three days, in 
Paris.—[London Giobe. 

Chairing Members of Parliament.—This custom 
was taken trom the practice in the Northern nations 
“of elevating the King, after his election, upon the 
shoulders of the Senators. ‘I'he Anglo-Saxons car- 
ried their Kiug upon a shield when crowned. The 
Danes set him upon a high stone, plac®d in the mid- 

die of twelve smaller. Bishops were chaired upon 
elections, as were abbots and others.—[{Murror. } 


Vocal Machinery of Birds.—\t is difficult to ac- 
count for so small a creature as a bird making a tone 
as loud as some animals a thousand times its size; 
but a revent discovery has shown that, in birds, the 
Jungs have several openings communicating with cor- 
responding air-bags or cells, which fill the whole 
cavity of the body from neck and 
into which the air passes and repasses in t 88 
of breathing. ‘T hs is not all: the very $a gem 
hollow, tcom which air pipes are conveyed to the 
most solid parts of the body, even into the quills and 
feathers. ‘Ihe air being rarefied by the heat of their 
body, adds to their levity. By foreing the air out of 
the body, they can dart down from the greatest 
heights with astonishing velocity. No doubt the 
same machinery forms the basis of their vocal pow- 
ers, and at once solves the mystery.—[Gardiner’s 
Music of Nature. } 


White Light for Signals.—A mystery was long 
made, says a foreign journal, of this composition, 
which throws out au extremely vivid and white light, 
on being set fire to. In consists of 24 parts in weight 
of saltpetre finely powdered, 2 of red arsenic, and 3 


is put into boxes adapted to 
box, of six inches diameter 
will bura about three minutes. 


the purpose. A round 
and three inches high, 


Robert Hall’s Opinion upon educating the Lower 
Classes.—Some have objected to the instruction of 
the lower classes, from an apprehension that it would 
lift them above their sphere, make them dissatisfied 
with their station ia life, and, by impairing the habit 
of subordination, enda the tranquillity of the 
state; an objection surely devoid of all force aod va- 
lidity. It is not easy to conceive in what manner 
instructing men in their duties can prompt them to 
neglect those duties; or how that enlargement of rea- 
son which enables them to comprehend the true 

nds of authority and the obligation to obedience, 
should indispose them to obey. The admirable me- 
chavism of society, together with that subordination 
of ranks which is essential to its subsistence, is surely 
not an elaborate imposture, which the exercise of 
reason will detect and expose. This objection im- 
lies a reflection on the social order, equally impo- 
tic, invidious and unjust. Nothing, in reality, ren- 
ders legitimate governments so inseeure as extreme 
ignorance in the, people. It is this which yields them 
an easy prey to seduction, makes them the victims of 
prejudice and false alarms, and so ferocious withal, 
that their interference in the time of public commo- 
— is more to be dreaded that the eruption of a 
voleano. 


SELECT POETRY. 
THE WELCOME TO DEATH. 
BY MMS. HEMANS, 


Shall I abide 
In this dull world? 
I have 
Immortality longing in me. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Thou art welcome, O thou warning voice, 
My soul has pined for thee ; 
Thou art welcome as sweet sounds from shore, 
To wanderers on the sea. 
I hear thee in the rustling woods, 
In the sighing vernal airs, 
Thou call’st me from the Jonely earth ‘ 
With a deeper tone than their’s. 


The lonely earth! since kindred steps 
From its green path are fled, 

A dimness and a bush have fail’n 
O’er all its beauty spread. 

The silence of the unanswering soul 
fs on me and around! 

My heart hathechoes but for thee, 

hou still small warning sound! 


Voice after voice hath died away, 

Once in my dwelling heard; 
' Sweet household name by name hath changed 

To grief’s forbidden word: 

From dreams of night on each I call, 
E’ch of the far remove ; 

And waken to my own wild cry, 
Where are ye, my beloved ? 


Ye left me! and earth's flowers grow filled 
With records of thé past, . 

And stars poured down another light 
Than o’er my youth they cast: 

The skylark sings not as he sung 
When ye were by my side, 

And mournful tunes are in the wind, 
Unheard before ye died. 


_ Thou art welcome, O thou summoner! 
Why should the last remain? 
What heart can reach my heart of hearts, 
Bearing in light again? 
Even could this be—too much of fear 
2 love would now. ¥: thrown. 
Away, away! from time, from change, 
To dwell amidst my own ! 


From the New England Galaxy. 
THE ADDRESS OF THE INDIAN CHIEF BLACK 
HAWK TO HIS WARRIORS. 
Where forest boughs a shelter made 
Gather'd a warhke baud, 
The moonbeams played on the shining blade 
Each carried in his hand. 
h moonbeams played on the shining blade, 
No banners they unfold; 


The painted streak on each swa cheek 
Was fearful to behold. 


Their chieftain mutely standing by 
nd his heart beat high, as his flashi 
is heart beat high, fierce flas i 
When thus he He 
The deep tones stirred; as soon as heard, 
Revenge in every breast. 


“ 
bone are tombiess now, 

y the white man’s plough. . 


The whites our tribe a falsehood 
Each belted warrior 


of flour of sulphur. The whole, being well mixed, 


For we never sold for palt 
where our dead 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


for paltry gold never sold 
The lov'd land of our birth, 
Our grain they waste, where the hut was placed 
Remains a roofless hearth. 


And let the knife, with the tide of life 

knife, with the tide of lie 

But dye cach blade with 3 purple shade 
To attest your might. 


Chiefs! we oe pommon's to the fight, 
voices from the dead, 

wien the robe of night has seatter’d light 
They rise from a dreamless bed. 

When the robe of light 
] was afraid—appall’d, 

For spirits pass'd on the viewless blast 
And for vengeance called. 

With blazing domes the night illume, 
Sweet is'revenge you know, 

And my sable plume will throw a gloom 
Upon the boldest foe. 

My raven plume will throw a gloom 
When in the breeze it shakes, 


And foes will die when our battle cry 
The infant's slumber breaks. 


Our fathers trod the earth we tread, 
Lords of these fertile plains, 
No traceis seen that they have been 
But tombless,—white remains. 
List! a spirit’s voice I hear, 
The dead upon us call ‘ 
To stain the knife with the tide of life, 
‘To conquer or to fall.” 


The Chieftain spoke, bis tameless eye 
Around with triumph gazed, 

As the painted band with axe in hand 
The yell of battle raised. 

The painted band with axe in hand 
Prepared for fearful strife, 

And each warrior felt in his beaded bélt 
For his keen edged knife. 


FOPS.—ny cowPeEr. 
T cannot talk with civet in the room, 
A fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume: 
The sight’s enough—no need to smell a beau— 
Who thrusts his nose into a rareeshow ? 
His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees; 
But we that make no boney, though we sting, 
Poets, are sometimes apt to maul! the thing. 
“Tis wrong to bring into a mix'd resort, 
What makes some sick, and others a-la mort, 
An argument of cogence, we may say, 
Why such a one should keep himself away. 
A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see, 
Quite aa absurd, though not so light as he: 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask, 
An oracle within an empty cask, 
The solemn fop; significant and budge : 
A fool with judges, among fools a judge ; 
. He says but little, and that little said 

Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But when you knock, it never 1s at home : 
’Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage, , 

» Some handsome present as your hopes presage ; 
Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend's fidelity and love. 


AVON BARD. 


But when unpack'd your disappointment groans 
To find it stuff'd with brickbats, earth, and stones. 


THE LION MUZZLED;—on, ry 


ENGLAND. 
From the Metropolitan. 


was the Lion stood, 
estic upon Europe's plain; 
Lord of two worlds, orient and flood, 

With lightning glance and horrent mane. 
What upstart Russian mock’d his gaze? 

What huckstering Dutehman dared his blow? 
To-day, dare, mock him, be at ease— 

Poor Lion, he is muzzled now ! 


The hungry Croat and Austrian slave 
May trample ltaly’s rich fields, 

No more the royal beast can save— 
His look is meek, his fierceness yields: 

He sees tyrannic fangs and claws 
The very heart of freedom plough, 

Yet motionless his teeth and jaws— 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now ! 


When the trine despots covenants tear, 
As reeking Poland’s death-shrieks rise, 
And murderers with their red arms bare, 
Mangle—then jeer her agonies ; 
The reyal perjurer’s guilt confess'd, 
See the chang'd beast no courage show, 
As if he sanctioned their behest— 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! 


Calmuc and Cossack get his gold, 
That should for hours of need provide; 
His debts are more than can be tcld, 
His bonds unpaid on every side. / 
These tame him! What! so abject still, 
No wrinkle on his faded brow, 
To speak the indignant thwarted will ? 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! 
Along the wild romantic Rhine 
‘The Vandal hordes are gathering fast; 
Vainly may Hanoverians pire, 
Poor infants to the Moloch cast! 
King half of freemen, half of slave, 
he, their who bids them bow; 
it where's the champion that mi 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! 


His wealth by Tories misapplied, 
To job or set up Bourbon kings ; 
The nation by their blunders tied, 
Like bird with vainly fluttering wings, 
By Whigs now ruled who temporize ; 
The roar is but the steer’s weak low 
That once in thunder shook the skies— 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now ! 
Belgium confides and is betrayed, 
With promises they duped her sons:— 
State-stranglers now they stand arrayed 
‘Gainst law and right with swords and guns. 


| ELLIOT, to CAROLINE WILHELME, daughter of J. 


Poor Lion, 


And must the noble beast succumb 
Stifle free thought, truth disavow 
Crouch, flatter, fawn and still he dumb? 
& he is muzzled now! 
rope’s Lord from Volga’ 
_Neroer Nicholas with 
Sree. > (win-slaves 
men to brutes, fo 
Drive hack to i norance 
wd paradise below 
vast migit have saved manki 
Poor Lion, he is muzzled now! 
On Wednesday | 
Mr. JOHN Stim &, by the Rev. Manning Force. 
rt both of to Miss CATHERINE FRONE. 
On the 28th ultimo, b 


4th uit, 
Maver, Mr. JACOB FRITZ, to Mise ELEANOI 


On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr. JOHN 

Ist instant by the 

instant, by v. W.T, 
BURNETT, merchant, of as 

eldest daughter of the late Daviq 


b 
Miss MARY ANN MARKs. 
n the Ist instant, by the Rev. M 
ISAAC PEW, of New Jones, to Miss. 
ew York, on Monday evening, 2th ult. Mr. CHAS 
LOTHERS, of the firm of Samuel B. Reeves & Co. to ie 
ELIZA, daughter of Mr. J. Brown. 
Hay, J. 8. , to SARA 
daughter of | M. Harris, Esq. 
n Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Douglass, Mr. 
HENRY WATERS. of New York. to Miss G ACE B. 
BOYLE, daughter of Robert Boyle, Esq. of this city. 
On the 29th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOHN 
NORRIS, to Mies SARAH NUTZ, all of this city, 
At the Hermitage, Tennessee, on the 17th Sept. last, by 
the Rev. George Weller, Mr. THOMAS J. DONELSON, 
to Miss EMMA YORKE, daughter of the late Dr. George 
Farquhar, of Philadelphia. 
On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Demme, ROBERT 


B. Roach, Mr. 
ARY ANN, 


Dieffenback, all unis city. 

On Sunday evening, 4 the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mr. JAS. 
BREARLEY, to Miss SARAH WILLIAMS, both of 
Southwark. 

On the evening of the 4th inst. by the Rev. Geo, Chand. 
Pg JOSEPH MURDY, to Mrs. CHARLOTTE 

At Norfolk, on Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Wingfield, Lieut. SAMUEL BARRON, of the United 
States Navy, to Miss IMOGENE WRIGHT, of Norfolk 

On Tuesday evening, 6th inst by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, 
Mr. ROBERT BROWN, to Miss EMILY, daughter of Ue 
late Thomas Henszey, Esq. of this city. : 

On Tuesday evening, Wy Alderman Binns, Mr HUNR) 
M‘ALLISTER, to Miss HANNAH H. ASKEW, both of 
Brandywine Village, Delaware. 

On Monday, Sth inst. by the Rey. J. Holdist, Mr. GEO. 
RODEBACK, to Miss ELIZABETH MEGONEGAL. 


DIED. 


On Monday, 29th ult. HANNAH, consort of Willian 
Price, Pilot. ' 

On Wednesday, 31st ult. JAMES CAMPBELL, second 
son Wm. P. Smith, in 
On Wednesday afternoon, ull. a 
illness, Mrs. MARY DOUGUTY WHARTON, in the 5h 


year of her age. 
On Wednesda Sist ult. CHARLOTTE, infant daugh- 


ter of Wm. Foulke. 
of his age, DANIEL ROBERTS, Painter, a wative of Glow: 
cester county, N. J. but for more than twenty years 4 re 
On Tuesday morning 23d ult. Mr. TILLMAN KULP, a0 
old and respectable inhabitant of Bristol township, in the 
On Thursday morving, 
age, ABRAHAM SHOEMAKER, Esq. one of the Alder 
he 35th year of her 
of Jesse Stanley, in the 35th y is weah AULT 
of the late firm of Thibault & Brothers, in the 46th yeu 
of his age. 
M. WATSON, wife of Mr. Eugene A, Watson, anc 
danghter of the late Don Juan Stoughton, for many years 
; j li ing i}lness, 
On Saturday evening, 3d inst. after a lingering! 
Mrs. JANE LOBINSON, in the 74th year of her age. 
M. MANNING, in the 22d vear of his age. 
Another Revolutionary Patriot no more—On the 22 ull. 
j f 22 be 
COLES, in the 78th year of bis age. At the age © 
joined the American army, to fight for the freedom w« 
; ivitV jivec 
i Island, the place of his nativity, and live: 
em oe woot of them consigned to the Silent tomb, He 
Plains. He lived and died a firm and undeviating fr 
Monde MATHIAS SCHEUERMAN. 
Semor, in the 92d year of his age, 
dent of this city. 
. Parrish. : 
Aon Monday morning, in the 59th year of his age, Mt 
Checks, Cards, Handbills, and of 
description, neatly and expeditiously exec 


On the 27th ult. of a lingering illness, in the 60th year 
spectable citizen of the district ot Southwark. 
Ist inst. in the 48th year of bis 
of the Ist inst. ELIZABETH M. wit 
On Wednesday morning, Mr, FRANC 
In this erty, on Wednesday, 24th ult. Mrs. LOUISA ¢ 
his Catholic Majesty’s Consul, at Boston 
On Friday afternoon, of a lingering illness, Mr. THOS. 
after a severe and painful illness of three weeks, ROBT 
enjoy, and was a lieutant in the first troops that wer 
was in the battle fought on Long Island and White 
On Monday, 5th inst. ectable re 
On the morning of the 4th inst. ELLEN, wife of Rover 
JOHN M. MORIN. 
office. 


rs. LYDIA E. 
On the 3ist ult. at Friends’ Meetin House, Che 
street, DILLWYN PARRISH, to RLIZABETH A 
ter of George Thomas, all of 
On the Yor | of the 3ist ult by P. F, Mayer, D.D 
EDWARD FLORENS RIVINUS, M. D. to ELIZABETH 
po youngest daughter of David Caldwell, all of this city. 
On Thursday pit the Rev, Mr. Morton, JAMES 
L. NEWMAN, to BUGENIA MIFFLIN, eldest daughte 
of the late Samuel! Miffin 
B 
ci 
M gia. 
——————————————_——==____ On the 29th wit. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOHN 
NORRIS, to Miss SARAH NUTRY, both this ci 
| 
| 


